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PRESCOTT HOUSE 


On March 10, the annual meeting of 
Prescott Neighborhood House was held 
and many friends were present, including 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Rev. S. E. Gerard 
Priestley and the chairman of the St. 
Mark’s Ladies’ Emergency Society. In 
her annual report, Mrs. Goudinoff, the 
headworker, stated that the House was 
open every weekday from 6.30 a. m. to 
8.30 a. m., for the sale of milk, of which 
300 to 350 quarts are sold at a greatly re- 
duced price. During the morning the 
kindergarten, which cares for the pre- 
school child, is held. Here the small child 
learns the happiness of living and working, 
serving and being served. The afternoon 
activities offer a many-sided program to 
the school child in need of wholesome play 
and relaxation after school hours. Five 
days each week from 3.30 to 5.30 p. m., 
between thirty-five and fifty boys and girls 
come to the house to participate in games, 
singing, music, dancing and painting. 
The individual child is encouraged to de- 
velop his or her natural talents or find new 
ones, but never at the expense of the entire 
group. The evening activities are devoted 
to social, athletic and educational clubs for 
the older boys and girls and for adults. 
During the past season, three Mothers’ 
Clubs with a total membership of seventy 
have been active. Four young people’s 
clubs with a membership of eighty to one 
hundred have also carried on an active 
program. There is also a Boy Scout Troop 
and Girl Scout Troop and a number of 
educational classes for adults. The week- 
day religious school which meets every 
Friday has an average attendance of thirty- 
five to forty children. During July and 
August the first Daily Vacation Bible 
School was conducted, and it was so highly 
regarded by the Federation of Churches 
that it was honored by being made one of 
their Memorial Schools. Every Sunday at 
6 p. m. the Rev. 8. E. Gerard Priestley has 
conducted a vesper service at the House. 
These services have given new hope and 
courage to many a tired soul. The year 
has been one of progress for Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House, and it was decided that 
the work of the House should be made 
better known among the liberal churches. 

* * 


BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR DR. HALL 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday on March 19, and 
three societies of the church united to do 
him public honor. The Ta-Kala, Ladies’ 
Aid and the Sunday Night societies had 
the parish house beautifully decorated 
with cut flowers, ferns and palms, and a 
huge birthday cake with candles occupied 
a conspicuous place, a large banner 
painted in Irish green, with shamrock 
decorations, Irish high-hats, ete. But there 
was nothing green about the beloved pas- 
tor emeritus, nor was he high hat! 

The big surprise of the evening was a 
delegation from All Souls (Brooklyn) 


Senior Y. P. C. U., under the leadership of 
the president, Miss Norma Piazza, and 
the chairman of the program committee, 
Nelson Gates. Eighty-one seniors from 
Brooklyn quietly dropped into the parish 
house unseen and unbeknown to Dr. Hall, 
and gathered in mass formation behind his 
back, and let their presence be known by 
singing joyously and loudly, ‘Happy 
Birthday to You!” 

Believe it or not, the eminent pastor 


-emeritus was dumbfounded, much moved, 


and found it not easy to speak words of 
appreciation. The minister of Brooklyn’s 
All Souls Church accompanied the young 
people. 

Miss Ella Davis was the soloist, and 
sang spiritual and secular selections. She 
is endowed with a glorious voice and she 
brought the house down with her great 
gift. The other artists were: violinist, 
Miss Evelyn Mellen; cellist, Miss Ann 
Rubenstein; pianist, Miss Northera Barton. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor of 
the church, spoke words of welcome and 
on behalf of those present and those ab- 
sent expressed the hopes and wishes of all 
for our Dr. Hall. 

Cake, ice cream, delicious home-made 
sandwiches, coffee and tea were served to 
the people. 

At the request of the All Souls young 
people, Miss Grace Adams Kelly, organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, gave several organ 
selections and rendered a solo on the 
chimes, and to cap it all, at the request of 
All Souls Y. P. C. U., she played, ‘‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’ and the young 
people sang it with great gusto and fer- 
vency, and another happy evening had 


come to an end. 
CAG 


* 


DR. PERKINS AT WORK 


Besides doing regular work as acting 
pastor of the First Parish in Malden, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins on March 8 delivered 
an address at the Boston University 
School of Religious Education and Social 
Service on ‘“‘Why the Church Lives.” 
On March 14 he spoke before the class in 
homiletics at Andover-Newton Seminary 
on ‘‘Preaching as an Act of Worship.” 

On April 3 he will lead the Holy Week 
service of Unitarian ministers and on April 
6 speak at the noon day service of Lynn 
churches in Warner Theater. Dr. Perkins 
is also hard at work on the issue of the 
Sunday School Helper for the last quarter 
of the year. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion. 

Rey. Emory Hartman is minister of the 
Allison Memorial Church, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Carlisle, Penn. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 
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A HUNDRED MINISTERS 


OW let us see if we can understand the mentality 
of some of our Universalist ministers and the 
other ministers who at the present juncture 

in world history have launched a new drive for non- 
resistance. They are fine men. Some of them have 
seen war and have been wounded. And they are not 
taking the soft and easy way in their present decision. 
The Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers of 2929 Broadway, 
New York, seems to be their leader, and they are ask- 
ing every minister of every church to join them. 

These men have religious beliefs: God is a Father, 
His will revealed in Jesus is universal love, the gospel 
involves the truth that evil can be overcome only 
with good, and the Cross shows the way of dealing 
with evildoers. 

War seeks to overcome evil with evil and there- 
fore is a denial of the way of the Cross. The Church 
must repudiate war. “We affirm our faith that the 
mission of the Church today is to witness with single- 
ness of heart, at whatever cost, to the power of good 
to overcome evil, of love to conquer hatred, of the 
Cross to shatter the sword.” 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Hugh Elmer Brown, 
George Buttrick, Bernard Clausen, Henry Crane, 
Georgia Harkness, John H. Lathrop, Halford Luccock, 
Elmore McKee, Richard Roberts, Ralph Sockman, 
and Ernest F. Tittle are among the signers. They are 
not fanatics or one-idea people. They are our best. 

And once admit their premises, one has to accept 
their conclusions. 

We do not admit the premises. We think that 
war may have to be used for righteousness. It is a 
terrible expedient. We do not exalt it or glorify it as 
do the brutes who write of it as something beautiful 
and noble. No, it is about as bad as bad can be. Then 
why employ it?. Because the enemies of justice and 
freedom force us to doso. If we let the Hitlers of this 
world ‘‘get away with it,’”’ the world will be set back 
for ages. If we stand up for the helpless and per- 
secuted, and do it in the right spirit, war will not 
damage us personally in soul and mind as much as it 
usually damages men. In any event we should stand 
up for the helpless, whether we are to be damaged in 
the process or not. 

In their pamphlet the one hundred signers do not 
say a word about keeping America out of war. That 
shows their caliber. About the most selfish ery that 
goes up is the cry to help America and let the world 
go to the devil. These men rest their case upon the 
will of God. They stand on a kind of Gibraltar here. 
If they think it is God’s will, then they must obey. 
We honor them for it. But for our part we shall, by 
pen and voice and in every other way possible, urge 


men and nations to stand up to the dictators, quietly 
and boldly, and say, “Stop where you are.” If this 
means war, then war it must be. There is a place for 
non-resistance and a place for resistance, and we be- 
lieve that we see a far better, safer, kinder, world for 
some powerful resistance now. 


A FEW REMARKS IN REPLY 


N reply to several correspondents asking questions 
about Japan, Europe, Africa and the Holy Land, 
we offer a few remarks upon making maple sugar. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men and of trees 

which, taken at its flood, yields abundant stores of 
maple syrup, maple sugar, maple honey and many 
derivatives; omitted, on all the voyage of the summer 
one wallows in prosaic sugar of the refineries and syrup 
of whose paternity it is enough to say “‘It is obscure.”’ 

The world, or what is much the same thing, this 
northern United States east of the Mississippi plus 
eastern Canada, is now in the midst of the maple, sugar 
harvest. Economically the crop is important, for it 
means ready cash to the maker. But mentally and 
morally the crop is more important, for it stirs the 
imagination, enlarges the horizon and strengthens 
gratitude in the human heart. 

The tree that produces the sugar, the hard maple 
or sugar maple, is one of our noblest forest trees. 
For shade, for lumber, for firewood, for beauty, and 
for maple sugar—man has been calling on the maple 
tree for generations. 

It is unnecessary here to describe in detail the 
process of making maple products. The tree is tapped, 
a little spile or trough is inserted, the sap drips into 
buckets, these are carried to a fire in a convenient 
place in the forest, and then night and day boiling goes 
on until enough water is evaporated to make the syrup 
the right consistency. The Indians gasheu trees, col- 
lected the sweet water and put hot stones into it. 
Ray F. Pollard, Farm Bureau Agent of Schoharie 
County, New York, in a radio address not long ago 
said this: 


There is an Indian legend in regard to maple syrup 
that runs something like this: In the beginning, the 
Great Father, ever kind to his Red Children, made the 
trees of the forest yield syrup so rich in sugar that it 
would not sour with keeping and all the Indian had to 
do was draw it from the trees. This was very easy 
and, as a result, the Indian became lazy. The Great 
Father saw this and knew it was not good for his chil- 
dren. So each spring he poured much water over each 
tree, so that the sap was mostly water and very little 
sugar, and the Indian had to work hard to reduce the 
“sweet water’ to syrup. This condition was good and 
has been kept up ever since. 
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This seems to us to besound philosophy, and it is 
perhaps as good an answer as any of us can make to 
some of the problems of evil. Evil compels effort and 
effort makes us strong. The answers of some of the 
children of nature to the riddles of the universe are not 
without significance. 

There is another answer made by the trees them- 
selves. In days of evil report and of good report they 
go right on producing sugar. Those leaves of last 
year, that seemed so carefree with nothing to do but 
rustle in the breeze, were hard at work reaching into 
limitless stores of the air and the treasures hidden in 
the ground for the things necessary for sap. Whether 
or not there be a Hitler strutting about in his little 
day of glory, the trees do their work. What they say 
is about what we have to say concerning the apparent 
defeat of democracy. The earth still is here. Seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter, are unaltered. 
When one maple falls, the chances are that another 
starts growing. 

To be sure there’ are tree butchers, fires and 
plagues almost as bad as Hitler, and maybe they will 
wipe out our forests as Hitler wiped out the republic 
of the Czechs and Slovaks. But just as sure as a fire 
stops burning, a new tree starts growing. In the sap- 
bush there is no pessimism. The maples know that a 
long procession of years has started down the trail 
to meet us. 

* * 


LET’S GET THE FACTS 


HE most precious things in the world are facts. 
Without the facts in any given situation the best 
of intentions come to nothing, and sometimes 

worse than nothing. The Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention proposes to get at 
the facts of population in the consideration of location 
for new churches. At the recent meeting of the board 
the members approved the policy of ‘making scien- 
tific surveys of metropolitan areas to ascertain loca- 
tion of new movements.” 

We earnestly hope that the board will implement 
this approval with funds and action. Our Church 
has for too long been guided by ‘‘hunches’ in the 
field of establishing and maintaining missionary 
churches. Long ago we saw the wisdom of paying for 
expert advice in investing our trust funds. It is to be 
fervently hoped that the time is not far distant when 
we shall see the wisdom of a continuous policy of pay- 
ing for facts gathered by experts to guide us in the 
wise spending of our income. 

We mean precisely this: We should hire experts 
to make population studies in areas where we are con- 
templating establishing new movements. These 
studies should not necessarily be confined to metro- 
politan areas. We should also on occasion secure such 
population studies of areas in which we now have 
churches, but which we may not be able to serve 
twenty or thirty years from now. This is common 
practice in certain industrial fields. Business men 
do not just go out and build a factory on a hunch, or 
at least the best business men don’t indulge in such 
practices. Neither do they just keep on running fac- 
tories after the people once served by those factories 
have disappeared. Business watches population 


changes even to the extent of anticipating them. Or- 
ganized religion with its primary purpose of serving 
people should be just as intelligently alert to population 
changes. 

The Board of Trustees of the General Convention 
also approved three other policies which for successful 
execution require accurate knowledge of population 
in the areas where we have movements. These policies 
are: “investing more money in fewer places, concen- 
trating on support of young movements or instituting 
new movements, and discouraging indefinite con- 
tinuance of appropriations by restricting all new 
grants to a ten-year period, with ten percent yearly 
reduction.”’ 

Surely it is obvious that to know the extent to 
which any new movement should be supported re- 
quires accurate knowledge of the location of that 
movement. It requires detailed knowledge of facts 
secured by disinterested parties. Repeated attempts 
to get such knowledge by house to house canvasses 
made by well meaning but untrained volunteers have 
demonstrated the impossibility of securing accurate 
and complete data by the volunteer method. Nor is 
it possible for a local minister, his people, or a visiting 
committee of denominational officials to assemble 
sufficient detailed information uncolored by desires 
and hopes to justify the spending of large sums of 
money on old or new projects. 

In short, we need detailed scientific information 
from disinterested and competent sources if we are to 
go about the business of properly supporting our 
present organized services and expanding them as 
we should in the future. 

BiHwdls 


* * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN NATURE 


ENSIBLE, practical, and interesting,’ are the 
words used by our associate editor, Miss Adams, 
in describing the current issue of The Helper, 

“The Development of Human Nature,” written by 
the Rev. Carl H. Olson. The fact that an editor of 
long years’ standing will say this of a work after read- 
ing and rereading it in the processes of publication is 
the highest compliment that work can possibly have. 
We who have written Helper units say, and our fellow 
Helper authors will agree, that this is the best Helper 
in the new series. ’ 

Mr. Olson has made generous use of the Bible to 
illumine his series of lessons on personality develop- 
ment. His approach to the problems, and his treat- 
ment of them throughout, is scientific without being 
technical in language. His position is one of healthy 
realistic optimism, illustrated in the very first sen- 
tences of the book and carried through to the end. 
In the first lesson, on ‘‘A Glimpse of the Goal,’’ he be- 
gins: “One of the gravest libels against humanity is 
contained in the quarter-truth, ‘You can’t change - 
human nature.’ . . . Weall know it isn’t true, for we 
witness its contradiction in others and in ourselves.” 
In his summary and conclusion Mr. Olson says: ““We 
should neither fear unpleasant possibilities nor be 
dismayed because the ideal seems to be remote. Con- 
structive results come only from positive action. 
We should therefore undertake to survey our position 
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calmly and to use the]knowledge we possess in an 
intelligent program of action. Our mental condition 
is never static. Time brings changes whether we will 
or no, and an intelligent program will enable us to 
give direction to these changes. Self-pity or pride ne- 
gates the possibility of development.” 

Weare glad to announce that this Helper is issued 
in two forms, first as the Helper and second as an un- 
dated booklet without the Helper title and masthead, 
but simply as a unit course which may be used any- 
where, any time, as it well deserves to be. 

Feel 21. 


* * 


DON’T FORGET THE SPANISH REFUGEES 


HE Medical Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy 
has done some heroic work for the people of 
Loyalist Spain during the years of the civil war. 

The Medical Bureau is still on the job. It has 
“adopted” 120,000 Spanish refugees in the concen- 
tration camp at Argelés-sur-Mer, France. To help 
these people to even a minimum chance for life the 
Bureau needs $1,000,000. The alternative which 
these refugees face if their friends do not or cannot 
raise the money is that they will be forced back into 
a Spain dominated by the puppet of Messrs. Hitler 
and Mussolini, General Franco. If they fall into 
Franco’s hands the fate of these people, who fought to 
maintain their democratic government, is not pleasant 
to think on. We urge all who can afford to give help 
for refugees not to forget the Loyalist Spaniards 
stranded in France. 

The appalling refugee problem which the to- 
talitarian states have brutally thrust upon the democ- 
racies calls for every bit of help we can give. Since the 
problem involves peoples in widely separated parts of 
the world, it is easy to overlook older needs in the ex- 
citement created by new calls for help. All of us in 
the democracies helped to make possible Franco’s 
victory. The very least we can do now is to help his 
victims. 

fee ite 1D. 


* * 


MAKING A POINT OR TELLING THE TRUTH 


HEN a writer of good reputation applied to the 
family of a beloved American author for per- 
mission to use an excerpt from a letter deal- 

ing with an intimate personal chapter in the life of 
the poet, they withheld permission unless the writer 
would publish three or four words which came before 
the words quoted or a few words which came after, 
so as to qualify properly the words used. The author 
declined the offer, saying that to quote the setting 
would spoil the point. Then in his notes at the end of 
the book, he said that the family had refused permis- 
sion to use the letter. 

This is a glaring example of literary chicanery 
and dishonesty. It is worse than the action of a 
lawyer who discolors a fact or suppresses a truth in 
order to win a case. For the lawyer there is at least 
this to be said, that he has a man opposing him who 
may be doing the same thing. He is assumed to be 
trying to make out a case. With a scholar or biog 
rapher, the assumption always has been that he is 


: 


trying to tell the truth. His failure, if failure there is, 
is assumed to be due to failure in knowledge or per- 
spective, not to deliberate lying. 

The action of some of the authors who delib- 
erately discolor to make a point is despicable. It 
does a flagrant injustice to people who are not able 
to defend themselves, and it weakens a great and 
noble tradition of high and fine scholarship. We 
expect dishonesty in the out and out ‘“debunkers,’’ 
but we do not expect it of men holding college chairs 
and passing as gentlemen. 


THOSE WHO ASK AWKWARD QUESTIONS 

N English author recently dedicated a book ‘‘to 

those who have asked me awkward questions 

at public meetings.”” That we submit is in the 

best tradition of English sportsmanship. It is more 

than sportsmanship. It is that fundamental virtue 

of democracy that keeps open all the avenues of self- 

criticism, and humbly but intelligently welcomes hon- 
est criticism from any and all sources. 

In both Church and State we need to preserve 
constant recognition of the value of awkward ques- 
tioners. They keep us on our toes and they often 
throw most useful light on the dark places in our field 
of labor which our blind spots do not let us see. 

Here’s to the fellow who asks us “awkward 
questions.’’ May he never die! 

BoH: fh 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Many years ago,” writes a cultured lady, ‘“‘Doc- 
tor McCollester introduced me to your father. He 
was a charming and entertaining man.’’ Now what is 
our duty in the premises? For we are the man. 
Shall we keep still and perpetuate an error, or risk 
modesty and claim once to have been “charming and 
entertaining’’? 


The Protestant Digest started by Kenneth Leslie in 
Boston six months ago, and published at 14 Beacon 
Street, is a brave attempt to give the country each 
month the cream of the Protestant religious press in 
Reader’s Digest form. Sales are jumping up in both 
Protestant and Catholic strongholds. 


Fred Field Goodsell writes: ‘I can imagine no 
more convincing demonstration of the power of the 
Christian gospel and of the success of foreign mis- 
sions than to become acquainted with and know over 
a period of time a group of Japanese and Chinese 
Christian men and women.” 


Fierce attacks upon the foreign policy of our 
government in Congress and loud demands that we 
pay no attention to the rest of the world are followed 
almost always by new aggressions on the part of the 
dictators. 


Nothing in heredity compares, in its influence 
upon the destiny of a child, with the common every- 
day things about it during its early years. And most 
of the main things families can control. 
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Tufts Papers on Religion 


What Immortality Means to Me 
Lee S. McCollester 


ACCEPT the personal challenge in this subject, 
and shall try to answer it from the material of a 
busy life of intimate human contacts and of a 

continuous study of history, science, religion, and my 
own reactions. In doing this I shall follow somewhat 
intimately the paths by which my present views have 
come to me, in the end stating what they are. 

My first ideas on the subject came to me from 
others, as is the case with all of us in all the ranges of 
knowledge. It has seemed to me that there is more 
serious significance in the earliest teachings and the 
incidental gatherings of children from education and 
environment than we usually admit. Sometimes some 
people never get free from the grip of these earliest 
teachings and from the chance gossipings of child- 
hood. On this particular question of death and im- 
mortality there are reasonable and unreasonable 
opinions and doctrines. Ancient traditions from 
vague origins often are treated as proved finalities. 
Sometimes the fancies of a Dante’s Inferno outweigh 
the calm affirmatives of a Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and often the distorted concepts of theological 
fanatics are given more credence than the mature 
conceptions of thoughtful seekers for the truth. 

At the outset of my life I was no exception to 
the mass of children. Ideas came to me from my elders, 
from immature Sunday school teachers, and from the 
talk of other gossipy children discussing little-under- 
stood catechisms and customs. Happily my chief 
sources of religious ideas were from those to whom 
religion was important and a matter to be considered 
from all angles. I was early told that anything that 
would not stand the severest research by reason and 
science was not an adequate foundation on which to 
build my ideas of life, God, and immortality. Re- 
ferring to the incidental effects of early ideas on the 
minds of children and youth, I think that one of the 
earliest that came to me from the attitudes and talk 
of people was a distrust of the whole of what was called 
religion. Children are quick to differentiate between 
the sincerity and insincerity of their elders. Early I 
got the notion from certain groups of my elders that, 
while they talked much about heaven and hell, they 
did not seriously believe the dogmas which they 
claimed to believe, and one effect of this with me was a 
distrust of the whole field of dogmatic theology. 

Passing into boyhood, one of my first serious 
questionings regarding immortality was in regard to 
what becomes of the physical on death. I was not in- 
terested about what comes after death. I had no fear 
of what is after death, but I was horrified at the 
methods of disposing of the body. Fortunately, here a 
sense of humor on the current doctrines saved me. 
In early youth I read a sermon by Dr. DeWitt Tal- 
madge, a sensational New York preacher whose love 
of the dramatic often ran away with his respect for 
common sense and truth. He preached an Easter 
sermon on the Resurrection and he dramatized the 
graves opening on the Judgment Day and the dead 


rising and members of the family shaking hands across 
the intervening earth. That quickened my boyish 
fancy, and I too pictured the hustling of the particles 
of such members of the family as had died at sea and 
were devoured by sharks. 

As gradually I came to face religious matters 
from wider points of view and from known facts of 
religious history, I asked myself another question: 
Since there are so many divergent ideas as to the 
future—running all the way from the western Indian’s 
“Happy Hunting Ground” to the eastern Indian’s 
“transmigration,” from the Mohammedan’s sensual 
idea to the Adventist’s New Jerusalem, from the 
agnostic’s “‘I know nothing”’ to the fanatic Christian 
who claimed heaven for his own sect alone—may there 
not be in the basic religion of all races and in the human 
soul itself more real truth about immortality than is 
contained in the vague and variant “isms”? Does 
truth lie in this affirmation of the Church, ‘‘Because 
Jesus rose from the dead, all men shall rise,’ or in 
the statement that “because all men are by origin 
immortal, Jesus may have reappeared’? Is the hope 
of immortality for mankind to rest on this rather 
vague narrative of the New Testament, or does it rest 
on the fact that one of the original endowments of 
mankind is a sense or instinct or foresightedness of a 
life that never ends? 

In this period of my life came the conflicts between 
science and religion, between tradition and reason. 
Science of these years dealt chiefly in negations, and 
the Church dealt chiefly in unreasonable dogmas. I[ 
had great sympathy with the agnostic and the stoic 
who called the search for immortality foolish and 
preached only ‘the good life now.’ This seemed 
good sense to me. I could see how it was wise for one 
to seek the good life for himself and to help others to 
this reasonable service, and that it was a waste of 
energy to think about what is wholly beyond his 
power to fathom. 

When I had, as I thought, settled the whole 
matter, I discovered the underlying fact that great 
questions did not let me alone—that the question of 
immortality never lets anyone alone. Even he who 
accepts a definite church affirmation of a resurrection 
no sooner accepts it than he begins to doubt some of 
the pronouncements of his creed, and he who says 
there is ‘‘nothing but the good life” finds he still asks 
for new arguments to fortify his doubts and to stifle 
little hopes that unbidden creep in. 

When at length I became a minister, I came close 
to death in all its forms, close to the reactions of 
people facing death for themselves and for others. | 
Even as I, wanting to be honest, said to inquirers, “I 
have no facts,” I heard them ask, “Admitting there 
are no facts, still, what do you believe?” And I heard 
others say, not out of church dogmas, but out of the 
depths of human needs, “I cannot prove immortality 
and yet I cannot wholly disbelieve it.” 

The reactions of earnest people outside the church 
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as well as in the church have always been of interest 
and of significance to me. Where I had reached some- 
what definite ideas myself, I have sometimes wondered 
if I did right to state my honest views, and if I did 
right to encourage people to come out from those old 
dogmas of fundamental mysteries to my liberal and 
vague views. I have wondered if the rational views 
which grew increasingly satisfactory to me would 
stand the test for others in their times of trial. 

Crossing the ocean a few years ago, a man of cul- 
ture and large affairs, whom I had not seen for several 
years, drew me into a quiet corner of the deck and said: 
“The most significant religious event of my life was 
the dying of my mother. That hour when our family 
was at her bedside took away all fears of death for 
me.” The mother was eighty years of age, born in 
Maine, a remarkable personality, mother of eleven 
children, eight of whom were in the room. Wealth 
and success had come to the family. We had a short 
formal service there by her bed. The mother was at 
first wholly conscious, but the end was approaching 
rapidly. She spoke to all a last word. As she became 
silent, I asked her if she heard us. A slight pressure 
of the hand gave me the answer. A bit later I said, 
“Can you still hear us?” A slight moving of the lips 
answered. A few minutes later there was no answer. 
So near as that we went with that strong creative 
mind to the closing door. What was it that had hap- 
pened? Had that strong personality wholly vanished 
in those few moments? 

I had as a friend over a good many years a free- 
thinking German. I was often with him and in the 
weddings and birthdays of his family. He had run 
away from a cruel stepmother in Germany, had landed 
in New York, and finally had settled in Detroit. He 
had succeeded in business, and had educated himself. 
He had a rare library of philosophical books in several 
languages. He was a comrade with Wenley, head of 
the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
Michigan. Some of his children were college graduates. 
He often joked me on my views, and said: ‘‘I like your 
philosophy of this life, but I cannot go with you to a 
belief in the persistence of personality. All the per- 
sistence I shall have will be if the elements of this 
body shall come up into the grass and trees of Wood- 
lawn.’’ One December day as he was preparing to go 
south to escape the winter’s cold, he said to ason with 
whom he often talked on philosophical questions: ‘‘I 
have always been very frank with you, and one thing 
you have often heard me say is that I believe that 
when I die that is the end of me. You know that I 
have rebelled at such an ending and have said that it 
seemed to me that by the fact of death the economy 
of the universe is violated; that it is not fair that just 
as we have become equipped to live we cease to live. 
What I want to say to you now is that to my surprise 
these ideas have recently changed. I do not know 
why. I have been thinking over my whole life. I 
came to this country an ignorant boy, and through 
the years I have had a satisfying life, and now what 
surprises me is that I no longer rebel, but I feel that 
there is a something about me that is to continue, and 
that I shall be satisfied. I do not know what is ahead, 
but it seems as if it is some great adventure.” 

I could multiply such personal observations. 


iy 


Some of these experiences which mean much to me I 
am perfectly aware mean nothing to another. I am 
of the opinion that one’s own experiences are of little 
evidence to others in this question of immortality, and 
yet I, in these later years, believe that one’s whole 
experiences may bring not only reasonable faiths to 
him but they may rest on something that is basic with- 
in himself and basic in all human nature. 

I have not left out of my studies the field of the 
psychic. I have had contacts with many students in 
this field, and I have had experiences that are more 
easily explained by the assertion that life persists and 
that souls may have spiritual associations out of the 
body as well as in, than in any other way. My ex- 
periences I do not offer to others. But I do warn 
seekers for the truth not to make sport of attempts to 
know the psychic—and, on the other side, not to 
accept phenomena too credulously. It is a field of 
life not yet scientifically studied. It has possibilities. 

Right here also I wish to suggest that when men 
in the Church and out of it shall scientifically and 
honestly study the spiritual or psychic side of man’s 
experiences, both personally and historically, there 
will be new concepts and facts in this field. The 
Church talks much of spiritual qualities and culture, 
but in its methods it is sadly, woefully, materialistic. 
The ordinary church doctrine of destiny rests on 
material and conventional customs, such as baptism, 
church membership, sectarian belief. 

Man is body and mind, and yet he is something 
more. During certain periods of his growth he is 
ruled by physical passions and appetites. Sex reac- 
tions recently have been made to bear great burdens 
of responsibility for man’s conduct. But those,who 
have lived long in families, have faced life squarely, 
and have interpreted emotions, reactions, ideas, as- 
pirations, have discovered that after a time love be- 
tween two is not dependent on sex, and that the su- 
preme joys and achievements are of mind, soul, and 
self—this body ceases to be the sole and important 
factor and personality becomes a rich reality, a time- 
less joy, a supreme achievement. 

In later years I have found that many who have 
disclaimed belief in immortality have done so be- 
cause they thought there were no other ideas than 
those of the churches. Because they have disbe- 
lieved these, they have disbelieved all. But opposed 
to these I have met multitudes who have held with 
personal tenacity a belief that life is eternal and that 
personality, the product of living, is in some way to 
survive death, and that there are great and satisfying 
adventures ahead. For my own satisfaction I have 
sought the attitudes of those who have in their life- 
time enriched the world by their personalities. I 
should like to quote the sayings of a few: 

I came that you might have life and have it more 
abundantly.— Jesus. 

Now are we the sons of God and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be —Pawul. 


The soul of each of us is an immortal spirit, and 
goes to other immortals to give an account of its ac- 
tions.—Plato, 


I feel a conscious conviction that this active com- 
prehensive principle (myself) cannot possibly be of a 
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mortal nature. I consider this world as a place Nature 
never intended for my permanent abode; and I look on 
my departure from it, not as being drivenfrom my home, 
but leaving an inn to go to a permanent residence.— 
Cicero. 


Man never dies. The soul inhabits this body for a 
time and leaves it. The soul is myself; the body is 
only my dwelling place; the soul departs and the body 
merely falls to the earth. It is because men see only 
their bodies that they love life and hate death.—Bud- 
dhist Scriptures. 


Emerson says: ‘‘All I have seen teaches me to trust 
the Creator for all I have not seen. Whatever it be 
which the great Providence prepares for us, it must be 
something large and generous, and in the great style 
of his works.” 


There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call death. 
Longfellow. 


For half a century I have been writing my thoughts 
in prose, verse, history, philosophy, drama, romance, 
tradition, satire, song—lI have tried all. But I feel that 
I have not said one thousandth part of what is in me. 
When I go down to the grave I can say like so many 
others, “I have finished my day’s work,” but I cannot 
say, “I have finished my life.”’” My day’s work will 
begin again the next morning. Death is but the chang- 
ing of garments. The thirst for the infinite proves in- 
finity.—Victor Hugo. 

Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees; 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own. 

Whittier. 


Believing, as I do, that man in the distant future will 
be a far more perfect creature than he is now, it is an 
intolerable thought that he and all other sentient 
beings are doomed to complete annihilation, after such 
long-continued, slow progress.—Darwin. 


My conclusions will have to be brief statements 
of present views, not exhaustive arguments for them. 

I believe the process of life is evolution: from the 
simple to the complex; from the physical to the 
spiritual. I believe further that the course of civili- 
zation has been onward and upward. I believe that 
the highest personalities are not merely exceptional 
products, but prophetic of the ultimate achievements 
of the majority. I believe that great personalities 
have perceived the permanent laws of soul under- 
neath the transient movements of civilization. I 
accept as true their affirmations that the soul has 
power of itself, and that in the universe there is a 
force that is usable by men for the achievement of 
greater things than is possible to them working 
wholly by themselves. 

I believe that individual lives develop in natural 
and lawful ways—that at first we are dominated 
almost wholly by the physical and that only gradually 
the intellectual and spiritual increase their control, and 
that our best is when the spiritual is in mastery. I be- 
lieve we have a selfhood. Iam I and not another. I 
am also a social being, and I am enriched when I have 


high relations with other high-minded souls. In mar- 
riage, for illustration, the physical has its supreme 
control for awhile and with some it is almost the whole 
control. But above this there is a comradeship of 
thought and work, of service and sacrifice, that has 
such fine quality that body seems but a garment and 
personality the reality. Those whose thought and 
passion are of the body conceive a physical hell and 
heaven, but those whose joy is in a fellowship of soul, 
really find the joy of comradeship in the exchange of 
that higher understanding of one another. 

I believe it is not so strange an event that this 
present personality of mine should persist after death, 
as that the helpless infant of nearly eighty years ago 
should have come to its present selfhood and to its 
convictions that activity goes on. It is less a strain 
upon my credulity that the man Emerson should go on 
than that the babe he was at first should develop into a 
personality which moves the world. In these later years, 
with limitations on my physical powers and longings 
for friendship not now seen, I often feel as if the transi- 
tion had partly taken place, and sometimes in the 
stress of work and of perplexity as to whether to take 
this way or that I feel that the way I take and which 
proves to be the best may not be just my own choosing, 
but another’s leading by reason of a clear perception of 
the way that is best. 

In later years also I am not anxious to know what 
is beyond. I never yet have known what was to bein 
the future until it had actually become the past. One 
cannot make a boy of twelve understand what his 
true love will be. To know, he must advance to the 
fact itself. I always find this fact—that there has 
always been a future into which to go and that one 
always has resources to advance into that future 
when it comes. Even while I grow more sure that the 
spiritual is reality, I grow more sure also that the first 
duty is to make the most of what is. The quality of 
tomorrow rests on the use one makes of today. Itis my 
belief that in proportion as the spiritual gains power 
in personal and social controls, there will come rich- 
ness to the individual and a clearer insight as to the 
world’s future and man’s immortality. It were wise 
in us to cherish the highest ideals and to gain our 
working faith from souls rich in personal qualities and 
higher ideals, though few in number. It were less 
wise to take ideals of this great question from little 
men, though many. In these confused days—though I 
believe all days have confusions of some sort—it were 
wise for us to take lessons from man’s great constructive 
achievements and not from man’s small meannesses. 
All ages are glorious in the fine loyalties of the average 
of men and women to the best in themselves and in 
the ideals of the age. Gradually man has grown 
powerful in his masteries of the material and the in- 
tellectual, but there is yet ahead his greatest mastery, 
that of all else by the spiritual. 

What does immortality mean to me? Always 
this—continuance of life—an evolution of the latent — 
forces whose occasional forecastings in individual and 
social life are prophetic of new realities. I approach 
the limit of physical endurance without fear or haste, 
and with great confidence I look ahead to the greatest 
of all life’s adventures, confident of new satisfac- 
tions. 
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The Faith of Lincoln 


Emory Hartman 


I 


OBERT INGERSOLL used to say that hundreds 
of people are now engaged in smoothing out 
the lines of Lincoln’s face—forcing all features 

to the common mold—so that he may be known not 
as he really was, but, according to their poor standard, 
as he should have been. It is easy to fabricate from 
the wealth of legendary lore that has sprung up about 
the name of an idealized creature so heroic, so proper, 
so pretentious as to be preposterous. In speaking of 
the faith of Lincoln, the myth may overlay the reality, 
leading us to believe that he enjoyed a religious ex- 
perience high above and different from that of or- 
dinary mortals. 

So it is well to remember that Lincoln was a man, 
subject to human impulses, compounded of paradoxes. 
Humility and self-assertion, caution and courage, 
coarseness and delicacy, pliability and stubbornness, 
lay side by side in his nature. He was, as has been said, 
a “strange mingling of mirth and tears, of the tragic 
and the grotesque, of cap and crown, of Socrates and 
Rabelais, of Aesop and Marcus Aurelius.” Yet out 
of this complete humanity sprang a mighty faith, all 
the more remarkable because of its earthy, humble 
matrix. Because of his broad humanity, his identifica- 
tion of himself with the common life, Lincoln’s re- 
ligion becomes normative for us. He is a living 
demonstration of what an American Christian may 
become. 

The faith of Lincoln may be approached from 
three avenues. In the first place, his religion em- 
braced certain fundamental beliefs about God and the 
nature of the universe in which he lived. Though 
he never joined a church, though he shied away from 
creedal statements, he nevertheless had his creed. 
He once said, in reply to a question as to why he did 
not join a church, ‘Whenever I find a church that 
takes as its creed, “To love God with all one’s heart and 
soul and strength and mind, and one’s neighbor as 
himself,’ I will join that church.” This statement is 
somewhat misleading. It implies on the one hand that 
no church does take love of God and love of man as 
its standard, which is of course manifestly untrue. 
Perhaps the barren churches of Lincoln’s boyhood 
fell below this standard. But surely other churches 
not lacking in this love existed alongside them. On 
the other hand, the statement implies that this central 
love of God and man was Lincoln’s whole creed, which 
is equally untrue. For Lincoln had a rather extensive 
system of religious beliefs. Possibly he never wrote it 
out, or expressed it deliberately. Yet he had his faith. 

Lincoln came out of a Calvinist background and 
was thoroughly imbued with the Calvinistic concep- 
tion of the sovereignty of God. He believed in Provi- 
dence. He regarded this universe as a moral order 
under the absolute rule of God. Probably Lincoln 
never reconciled in his own thinking God’s sovereignty 
with His justice and mercy. But of man’s complete 
subjection to a dependence upon God he was not in 
doubt. “I believe,’ he said, ‘‘we are all instruments 
and agents of a divine providence. . . . I am con- 


scious every moment that all I am and all I have is 
subject to the control of a Higher Power, and that that 
Power can use me or not use me in any manner, at 
any time, as in His wisdom and might may be pleasing 
to Him.” 

Lincoln believed in the justice of God. He 
thought God would punish the wicked, but he did not 
believe in the eternity of that punishment. His con- 
ception of God was highly moralized. He believed 
that the Judge of all the earth would do right. God’s 
righteous will he identified with the movement to re- 
lieve suffering and break the shackles of tyranny. “I 
know that there is a God,” he said, “‘and that He hates 
injustice and slavery. I see the storm coming, and I 
know that His hand is in it. If He has a place and 
work for me—as I think He has—I am ready. I am 
nothing, the truth is everything.”’ So moral prin- 
ciples were the counters of his faith. God had meaning 
to him as the source and center of righteousness. 
When Judge Douglas asserted that he did not care 
whether slavery were voted up or down in the terri- 
tories, Lincoln declared at once that, regardless of 
whether Douglas cared or not, he cared and humanity 
cared and God cared. 

Lincoln believed that God’s will was discoverable. 
He wrestled with this conviction throughout his life. 
In the midst of the war he wrote out a statement to 
help clarify his own thinking: ‘The will of God pre- 
vails.”” Then with lucid reasoning he concluded that 
God seeks the extermination of all evil. In his second 
inaugural he asked: “‘If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having con- 
tinued through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove. . . . shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to Him?” With heart- 
searching sincerity Lincoln sought the will of God for 
the nation. Finding it, he pledged himself to do it. 

This leads us to the most important aspect of 
Lincoln’s faith. His faith was no mere system of be- 
liefs. Faith for him was commitment to a proposition 
and a cause. Lincoln did not entertain good ideas 
about God. He entered into active co-operation with 
God. He definitely linked himself to God in service. 
From the day when he took leave of his friends in 
Springfield, saying, ‘I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether ever I shall return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that divine being who 
assisted him, I cannot succeed. With that assistance 
I cannot fail,” to the day, late in the war, when he 
covenanted with God to free the slaves if Lee were 
driven out of Maryland, his relationship with God was 
both real and evident. 

There was no easy familiarity in Lincoln’s atti- 
tude toward God. But there was a sense of constant 
dependence, an eagerness to be aware of God’s pur- 
poses, to be laid hold of by God’s spirit. Who can 
doubt this? Lincoln was constantly reading the 
Bible. He quoted it with great frequency and keen 
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insight. He was a man of prayer. Many visitors to 
the White House during the war days testify to his 
prayerfulness. ‘‘Again and again I have been driven 
to my knees by the consciousness that I had nowhere 
else to go,” he said. 

We can say with all assurance, Abraham Lincoln, 
man of God! Not only did he believe, he was per- 
suaded by and ruled of God. His attachments to his 
Father were strong and deep. 


II 


In the second place, Lincoln manifested a pro- 
found faith in man and an eagerness to establish the 
brotherhood of man. He was quite as Christian in his 
social attitudes as in his intellectual beliefs and 
spiritual commitments. Observe for example his 
attitude toward the people of the colored race. There 
is much talk of the equality of Negroes and whites. 
What does it mean? Lincoln’s answer to this very 
question is interesting. He was willing to admit 
that the colored people might not equal him in in- 
tellectual power or social capacity. But, taking his 
stand on the Declaration of Independence, he declared 
colored men to be equal in their rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Probably Lincoln’s 
thinking on racial questions was not as liberal as that 
of many of our best minds today. But it was Chris- 
tian at this point: all men are created equal in the 
sight of God—equal in rights. 

On one aspect of the race question—whether 
equality would encourage intermarriage—Lincoln was 
devastatingly clear. In one of his speeches he said: 
“T protest against the counterfeit logic which concludes 
that because I do not want a black woman for a slave, 
I must necessarily want her for a wife. I need not 
have her for either. I can just leave her alone.”” What 
glorious good sense! The minimum attitude for 
Christians to adopt toward men of other races is to 
allow them to develop their own life in liberty. 

Observe also Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery. 
It was grounded not in expediency but in principle, 
not in opportunism but in the Christian doctrine of 
the value of persons. From the day when, as a young 
man watching the sale of slaves at auction in New 
Orleans, he said, ‘If I ever get a chance to hit this 
thing I will hit it hard,” down to the moment when 
he declared the slaves to be “‘henceforth and forever 
free,’ he never deviated from his position that slavery 
was morally wrong. “If the Negro is a man,” de- 
clared Lincoln in 1854, ‘‘then my ancient faith teaches 
me that ‘all men are created equal,’ and that there 
can be no moral right in connection with one man’s 
making a slave of another.’’ With merciless logic he 
exposed the error and evil of slavery. To the specious 
arguments that a white has the right to enslave a 
black, or an intellectually superior man his inferior, 
he retorted that by this same rule the man with a 
fairer skin has a right to enslave his white brother 
whose skin is less fair, and the intellectual genius the 
right to enslave the man of ordinary mind. 

Without question Lincoln’s anti-slavery attitude 
was an outgrowth of his reigious conviction. His 
“ancient faith’ guided him. He adopted the doctrine 
of noblesse oblige. In notes for a speech in 1858 he 
wrote: “Suppose it is true that the Negro is inferior 


to the white in the gifts of nature; is it not the exact 
reverse of justice that the white should for that reason 
take from the Negro any part of the little which he 
has had given him? ‘Give to him that is needy’ is 
the Christian rule of charity; but ‘Take from, him 
that is needy’ is the rule of slavery.” 

But the towering religious spirit of Lincoln is 
seen not in his views of slavery, but in his actual freeing 
of the slaves. This great humane act forever marks 
him one of the Christian saints of all ages. 

Of supreme interest for our day is Lincoln’s view- 
point toward labor, which was surprisingly advanced. 
He declared that there is no permanent class of hired 
laborers, and pointed to himself as one who had es- 
caped from that class. He said that as labor is the 
common burden of the race, so the effort of some to 
shift their share of the burden on to the shoulders of 
others. was the durable curse of the race. In a mes- 
sage to Congress in 1861 he said: “Labor is prior to 
and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and 
deserves much the higher consideration.” Although 
Lincoln was not setting capital and labor over against 
each other as classes (indeed, he denied the division 
altogether), he did hold to a labor theory of values. 
His perspective of values was defined by two consid- 
erations, man and property. Often he compared 
them, and always he concluded that if they conflict the 
rights of man take precedence. 

Lincoln’s public life was dominated by three great 
issues: labor, slavery and the Union. So closely inter- 
woven are they in his thinking that it is impossible to 
study one without also considering the others. His 
attitude on all three is that of a thoroughgoing liberal. 
He believed in man and loved common people. His 
sympathies were always with the working people. He 
was engaged in the one long, unremitting struggle of 
liberals of all generations to redeem men from the 
tyranny of property. He was the champion of the 
Negro, the slave, the laborer, and the worker. 

On many other social issues he was far in advance 
of his time. As early as 1836 he declared himself for 
woman suffrage. Throughout his life he gave impetus 
to the temperance movement, and asserted his strong 
desire to rid the earth of two objects of pity and con- 
tempt, the slave and the drunkard. It is fair to say 
that never in public life has America had a more 
keenly sensitive social leader than Abraham Lincoln. 
His ideals challenge us still. 


III 


But the living faith of Lincoln is revealed most 
perfectly in his everyday living. Despite crudities of 
manner, awkwardness of appearance, carelessness of 
dress, Lincoln showed himself a Christian gentleman. 
In a speech at Springfield in 1858 he said: “I set out in 
this campaign with the intention of conducting it — 
strictly as a gentleman, in substance at least, if not in 
the outside polish. The latter I shall never be, but that 
which constitutes the inside of a gentleman I hope I 
understand, and am not less inclined to practice than 
others.”” Well, no man in American public life ever 
showed to greater advantage ‘‘what constitutes the 
inside of a gentleman!” Recall his courtesy in dealing 
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with Judge Douglas in those hotly contested debates. 
Remember his extreme modesty, his acknowledgment 
of faults, his desire, as he put it in a letter to a friend, 
not to be “represented as a man of great learning, or a 
very extraordinary one in any respect.”’ Ponder his 
magnanimity toward Stanton, Chase and Seward, 
who at first held him in contempt, but later were won 
by his great-heartedness; toward McClellan, whose 
rudeness he overlooked; toward the people of the 
South, whose interests were as dear to his heart as 
those of his own people. 

Indeed the term gentleman, noble as it is, cannot 
compass the Christian virtue of Lincoln. In him 
burned a holy passion, born of a deep love of all people, 
expressing itself in far-sighted purpose firmly held, in 
long-suffering patience, in willingness to bear without 
complaint the hostility of enemies and the opprobrium 
of critics, in sincere concern for the bereaved, in anxious 
solicitude for the weak. Wrapt in mighty purposes 
which dealt with the twin destinies of a race and a na- 
tion, he never lost the common touch, nor failed to 
respond to the demands of countless individuals who 
appealed to him. No wonder people loved him! 


Yes, Lincoln was more than a gentleman. He was 
a suffering servant, wounded by the transgressions 
and bruised by the iniquities of his fellowmen, and the 
chastisement of their peace was upon him. He became 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Out of 
the mighty passion that seared yet empowered his 
spirit he wrought a will, a purpose and an understand- 
ing like unto God’s own. His second inaugural was 
his valedictory: ‘‘With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right—let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations.” 

If the spirit of Isaiah’s prediction be true, then 
this suffering servant of mankind “shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied.’’ For the living 
faith of Lincoln, in his God, his fellowmen, and in the 
Christian ethic of long-suffering love, remains to this 
at kindling in all our hearts something like unto 
itself. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXLIX. Our Third Floor Back in Boston 
Johannes 


OW that you have written of your Fourth Floor 
Back in Washington,” said a friend, “‘tell us 
about your Third Floor Back in Boston.” 

‘This too is easy to do, only the third floor back in 
Boston is a third floor front also, as we have an entire 
floor of a beautiful old Newbury Street house, but we 
ean properly call it the “Third Floor Back’”’ because 
-we really live in the little room at the rear. 

The sun and the stove decided the matter. The 
third floor back gets the sun when it comes over the 
tops of tall buildings on Boylston Street. In it also 
there is a little wood stove that keeps us warm when 
the steam goes down at night or on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

The third floor back is our dining-room and our 
kitchen. In one we have the dining-room table which 
I use frequently as a desk, the radio which keeps us in 
touch with the world, and our stove. In the other are 
our supplies and our cooking stove. 

Blessed be stoves! If we want the glow of the 
firelight all we have to do is to sit near the wood stove 
and look through the space made by the opened top, 
and we can see the leaping flames almost as well as if 
-we had a fireplace. And this stove sings—not only 
when the teakettle is singing, which it does whenever 
~we ask it, but often when the flames are dancing. 
They sing about driving away the cold of an unheated 
room, and about the beauty and utility. of blazing oak 
and maple logs. Oh, it is a rare little stove, this stove 
_ of ours, with all the draft from the top and a hot stove- 
pipe that leads straight into the old fireplace. With a 
sheet of zinc over the fireplace and the pipe we can 
get the high percentage of heat that we ought to get 
from our $3:75 worth of wood. 

On winter nights when the wind howls and tries 


to conquer us through cracks around the windows, 
the little stove comes out strong. Just open the top a 
bit more and the flames go to work, and, if we let it, 
the pipe gets red-hot and the cold goes shrieking on 
past. 

And it is good for the nerves, this stove of ours. 
Few nerves, frazzled by a day in the role of editor, 
can stay frazzled when the flames and the kettle sing 
about the elemental. 

Then there is the tall maple log which stands near 
the stove, with lichens clinging to it, and saying to the 
world: “I came from Beards Hollow, New York. I 
grew up on a mountain in Tiny’s woods, and he cut 
me for a Christmas log, and through three Christmases 
have I stood here to remind the Master that Tiny and 
the Little Hill Farm are there and that all the birds and 
raccoons and friends still carry on.”’ 

The fruit dish on the dining-room table also is a 
nerve tonic, sometimes filled with red apples, then 
with red bananas, and if neither is available always 
there are oranges of Florida or California with which 
to pile it high. 

We do cooking in our third-floor back on the wood 
stove when there is time, on the gas stove in the kitchen 
when immediate action is called for. Nothing is so 
quick or so hot as a gas jet. Sometimes it is too hot, 
as when one leaves prunes cooking, or goes off with the 
teakettle over the blaze. The present teakettle, 
successor to two that I have burned up, is also burned 
up the sides so that the copper shows through the 
nickel, but luckily I found it before it began to melt 
around the spout. As it is it may outlast the owner, 
and its color speaks emphatically of the need of care 
in using fire. 

Not all of my cooking, however, issues in smoke 
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and destruction. Always the coffee is made in the 
morning, and if once in a while it boils over no great 
harm is done. I poach or fry eggs, warm a can of 
Friend’s beans, cook a can of corned beef hash or 
chicken a la king, and make toast. Few cooks can 
equal the flavor that I impart to standard articles 
from acan. And as for the coffee, I both roast it and 
grind it, and if it does not suit me, I have no remarks 
to make to anybody. The notion that cooking is 
plebeian, that no gentleman can be his own cook, or 
that it is beneath a man to do this woman’s work, is 
all vicious error. Cooking is an art, a high science, a 
part of mental therapeutics, a retreat from a cruel 
world of endless argument, a bulwark of philosophy, 
an anchor of faith. Broiling a steak out of doors 
over wood coals is an act of devotion—that is if it isa 
good steak. We can stand a deal of misanthropy if 
the cooking is only first-class. 

In our third floor back the cooking is both plain 
and fancy—the word plain covering eggs, toast and 
coffee, and the word fancy covering griddle cakes, 
baked potatoes and Deerfoot sausages. As for eating 
alone, bless you, there are always the sparrows looking 
in, our faithful J. T. W. perhaps is coming with the 
paper or a daily letter from the Madame, and many 
intensely interesting folks are ready to come on call 
just by taking a book from the shelf or touching a 
magic button in the mind. 

When the eyes are tired, or when one wants to 
be prudent about using them after a hard day’s work, 
there is the radio. It is a cheap radio and never gets 
sent to the shop and only occasionally is tinkered a 
bit by the janitor, but how much it brings in! There 
are the regular news broadcasts, now and then great 
music, occasionally my old friend Raymond Gram 
Swing, with whom I walked the deck on the New 
Amsterdam eastward bound in 1915, and who is one 
of the best commentators on foreign affairs whom I 
know, Kaltenborn, a marvelous man in the crisis of 
world events, Lowell Thomas, Amos ’n’ Andy, and once 
in a while a king or a president. I don’t go in much 
for the staccato boys who register excitement. Their 
excited chatter seems to be addressed to morons. I 
like crooners too, but only because the little room 
seems so peaceful when I get to the dial to turn them 
off. 

I learn a lot on the radio, especially from the 
Town Meetings of the Air. Also I learn that one had 
better look up doubtful. pronunciations before he 
speaks in public. One governor said a-lum-i-ni, with a 
long u, repeatedly at a great.academic gathering, and 
another governor said anti-podes for an-tip-o-des be- 
fore another august assembly, and some other words 
as glaringly incorrect that I have forgotten. For real 
fun on the radio one must get a Boston station when a 
political campaign is on, and listen to the speeches of 
the candidates for the minor offices. One of these 
days somebody will tune into this medley and melee 
and think that he has found America. 

Nor should it fail to be recorded that the dining- 
room table is the best desk that I have. There are 
letters on the downstairs table and manuscripts on 
the downstairs desk, and all such things are important 
for the ongoing of a paper, but for peaceful writing 
give me the little upstairs room with the warm sun 


pouring in and the dishes shoved out of the way. 
Paprika and pepper stand close to me, sugar and salt 
are just around the fruit dish, Thoreau and Emerson 
are watching me from the side table. The thump, 
thump, thump of the casting machine in the basement 
is softened by distance, and there is no telephone. It 
is all too easy and pleasant sometimes, I admit, for the 
distant casting machine and the hum of the fire are 
soporifics and the Morris chair stands over near the 
stove. Naps, however, interrupt less than telephones, 
and the occasional visit of my assistant’s dog intro- 
duces no vexing problem. We slumber in amity to- 
gether with his nose resting on the toe of my shoe. 
Let the paper be sleepy too if it wants to now and then. 
It will relieve the nerve tension of the age. 


There is no question but what all this will sound 
selfish to somebody. There is a stern teaching about it 
being better to cut off the hand and fling it from one 
rather than let it offend. If our “retreats’’ are simply 
to escape and to forget the sorrows of the world, they 
too had better be plucked out of our lives. But is it 
conceivable that they may be used to strengthen us 
for the conflicts and burdens, and that we might sink 
under the burden without them? 

“There can be no heaven for any man,” said 
Ulysses Pierce thirty-eight years ago to Washington 
Universalists, “until there is a heaven for every man.” 
The good man can not forget this in his happiest 
hour. 

The bed is in the third floor front, and what a bed 
—a canopy over it and the best box spring and mat- 
tress that we own upon it! The reserve bed is in the 
fourth floor front. The big bed has to stay where it is, 
for we could not get it into any other place that we 
inhabit. 

“It is one way to live,” said a friend as she sur- 
veyed our third floor front and back in Boston. Yes, one 
way to live—a free, independent way, untrammeled 
by thoughts of what somebody else thinks about it, 
keen about it as we enter it, sorry about it when we 
leave it, as we are keen and sorry in the dear little 
fourth floor back in Washington. 

The fly in the ointment is the dirt in the corner 
and everywhere else. We have to battle with it al- 
ways. Back Bay Boston with railroad yards, oil 
furnaces and what not, is the sootiest, oiliest, grimiest 
place that we inhabit. 

The only thing to do is physically to fight soot 
and mentally to realize that soot is a part of life at the 
point where we are. Some day we shall know how to 
get rid of it and be ready and willing to apply what 
we know. _ 

There are many third floor backs in Boston. The 
great question about all of them is whether or not those 
who live there have found the road to contentment 
and happiness. 

The third floor backs that people lose because 
they can not pay the rent, the rooms into which sun 
pours but where there is nothing but contention and © 
jealousy, the homes that are dreadfully lonely and sad 
—these might be made the subject of many an article, 
but for this time I write only of humble rooms that 
are all that one sojourner requires and which are taken 
and used with a glad and grateful heart. 


? 
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The Task of a Liberal Church in the World Today* 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HAVE been asked to speak upon the subject, ‘“The 

Task of a Liberal Church in the World Today.” 

I do so with all modesty in the presence of Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, who for more than fifty years has 
championed the Cause of Liberalism in the pulpit 
and on the platform throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. 

Someone has said that if a man is not a radical 
at twenty something is wrong with his heart, but if he 
remains one at forty something is wrong with his head. 
True liberalism is never frozen out by growing age or 
experience. It is always balanced by the discovery 
that all life is liberal, the old as well as the new, all 
that we now have and all that we hope for in the 
future. In the region of ideas, age simply means 
nothing. Was John Hancock a greater liberal at 
thirty-nine than George Washington at fifty-five or 
Benjamin Franklin at seventy, when all three of them 
labored together to produce that most liberal and 
revolutionary of documents, the Constitution of the 
United States of America? 

I cannot claim the right to speak for all Christian 
liberals, for, as Harry Emerson Fosdick once said, 
“there are too many different sorts of liberals, from 
swashbuckling radicals, believing not much of any- 
thing, to men of well stabilized convictions who are 
tolerant of differences and open-minded to new 
truth.” A liberalism that frightens and continually 
denies, a liberalism that sets a nation ablaze with 
hatred and suspicion, that splits the household of God 
into battling battalions, is false in its source and in its 
intentions. True liberalism always puts the emphasis 
on positive convictions and not on negative denials. 
No man can get any satisfaction and help out of a 
religion of negations and denials. Modern life is too 
complex, too full of mystery, tragedy and uncer- 
tainties. A man must have something positive to 
hang on to, some rock on which to build. 

I believe that the first task of a liberal church in 
the world today is to clear away the clutter and the 
debris of a conventionalized religion which may be 
blocking the refreshing waters of healing and life to 
the parched souls of men and women. I believe that, 
in spite of all outward appearances to the contrary, 
inwardly men and women everywhere are spiritually 
lonely and hungry. They would give anything to 
open the windows of their souls in an honest endeavor 
to recover the invigorating freshness of a spiritual 
experience and the awareness of an understanding 
Divine Presence. 

Most of us were brought up under a régime which 
had certain fixed ideas about God, the Bible, Jesus 
Christ, heaven and hell. We accepted these ideas 
without much thought or conviction, and they merely 
became the sticks upon which we tried to prop up the 
patched garments of a second-hand philosophy of 
life. In fact, spiritually, we were taking in other 
people’s washing. A depression came, we found our- 
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selves faced with problems, difficulties, tragedies, and, 
in the hour of our need, we discovered too late that 
our props had collapsed, our second-hand religion 
would not work, that we were alone, in disfavor with 
God and man. 

America is full of men and women who will tell 
you that that is just what happened to them. Per- 
haps there is someone in the congregation who is 
honest enough to say, ‘Yes, that happened to me.” 
You have my sympathy and understanding, for I 
know how wretchedly lonely a man can feel when sud- 
denly he finds those things which once he was told 
to trust and believe in, come tumbling down upon him 
like castles in the air. 

If I may be pardoned for a personal reminiscence, 
I am thankful to God for the experience I had in 
divinity school, when day by day in the lecture hall 
men like Alfred E. Garvie and Wheeler H. Robinson 
systematically knocked away the props of a second- 
hand religion I had inherited, in much the same way 
as a man inherits a family heirloom. Day by day, 
year by year, I had to scrape together what was left 
of my second-hand religion, think it through, test it 
in the school of life, dig its foundations deep into the 
rock of hard practical experience, and build upon that 
rock a new philosophy of life out of my own experience. 
It has never let me down. Why? Because it is mine, 
my very own, made by the sweat of my brow, not my 
mother’s, not my grandfather’s, but my own, tested 
and approved. 

As I see it, the task of the liberal church today is 
gently but persistently to knock away the props from 
all second-hand religious experiences and to urge and 
help men and women to think out and build their own 
philosophy of life, so that, in the time of crisis, a man 
or woman can say, “Out of the agony of my own soul 
I have built my faith upon a rock; come what may, 
with God’s help I will stand firm.’”’ One of the greatest 
contributions of the liberal church has been to make 
men and women think! 

The task of the liberal church in the world today 
is to help men and women think their way through 
their problems and come out of their sorrows and 
tragedies with a more intimate knowledge of God, a 
stronger faith in His power and in their own strength. 
Upon the red-hot anvil of personal experience we 
hammer out our own creed of life. 

William Burnet Wright tells the story of how 
George MacDonald, the liberal poet, novelist and 
preacher, captured the hearts of thousands of men 
and women in Scotland and England. On one Sunday 
evening, while preaching in London, George Mac- 
Donald read the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews on the heroes of faith, and began his sermon: 
“We have heard of those men of faith. I am not going 
to tell you what faith is—there are plenty of clergymen 
to do that. I am going to try to help you to believe.”’ 
Then for one hour, George MacDonald poured out his 
soul to his spellbound congregation, until no one could 
leave that hall without being sure that there were 
great ideals to live for, great convictions to live by, 
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great faiths undergirding life, and great hopes ahead 
for every one. 

That is the kind of liberalism for which many of 
us stand today. We do not seek to argue but to live. 
We do not seek to talk but to act. We would not pull 
down but build up. I am thankful today that most 
liberals recognize not only the need for breadth but 
also for depth in all religious thinking and experience. 
True liberalism does not spend its time, like the 
Athenians of old, “in nothing else, but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing.’”’ A man is not a liberal 
because he wants to impress upon his less fashionable 
friends how up to date he is. Neither is a man a 
liberal because, believing in the freedom of the in- 
dividual, he tries to cheat his conscience that he has 
no responsibilities towards his fellowmen or his church. 
That kind of person is not a liberal, he is not any- 
thing except a parasite! 

What a challenge confronts the liberal church to- 
day, what glorious opportunities! The old barriers 
which used to separate Episcopalians from Presby- 
terians, Baptists from Lutherans, Methodists from 
Congregationalists, are being broken down, and no 
church has played a more important part in the ad- 
vance towards church unity than the liberal churches. 
Most of us no longer put the emphasis on whether a 
man calls himself a Baptist, a Methodist or a Congre- 
gationalist, but upon the far more important question, 
‘Are you endeavoring to live by the help of God the 
Christian life of love, truth, goodness and beauty?” If 
so, we do not care what denominational flag you fly, 
for we greet you as a brother soldier in the cause of 
Christ. 

Surely, as we look out upon our modern world 
with its rising tide of nationalism and intolerance, its 
denials of the right of free speech, free assembly, and 
its increasing disregard of the sanctity of human per- 
sonality, the responsibilities of the liberal church have 
increased and not decreased. The very principles for 
which liberals have fought and died are being de- 
stroyed by those who would reduce mankind to a 
mechanical robot. In the year of our Lord 1939, it 
is pitiable to see whole nations reduced to millions of 
little Charlie McCarthys, without a voice of their 
own, without a mind of their own, without a soul of 
their own. 

From the days of tribal chieftains right down to 
the present-day dictators, the idea has persisted among 
ambitious rulers, be they priests, kings or politicians, 
that they can somehow order the affairs of mankind 
better than individual men and women can manage 
their own affairs. That idea is not new. It is so dan- 
gerous because it is so old. It is this very denial by 
some rulers today of the sacredness of human person- 
ality that is causing our world to spin on the brink of 
another horrible war. It is our task as a liberal 
church in the world today to proclaim and maintain, 
with all the might and strength that we can muster, 
the sanctity of personality and the right of freedom of 
conscience and speech. 

Just think! It is about nineteen hundred years 
since Jesus proclaimed the dignity and worth of per- 
sonality. In that time, we are told, there have lived 
and died upon this earth something like forty billion 
human beings. When you take into account that 


probably at no time has more than thirty percent of 
the world’s population lived under representative and 
free governments, and that small percentage only 
within the past two hundred years, we are forced to 
the conclusion that probably not more than one billion 
human beings in all, during the past nineteen hundred 
years, have had an opportunity to live under social 
orders even attempting to embody the concept of 
individual human worth and dignity. All the other 
thirty-nine billions who have inhabited this earth, 
and now inhabit it, have lived and died, or do live and 
will die, under dictatorial domination. 
What a challenge to a liberal church! What a 
responsibility to those of us who believe in liberty, 
tolerance, justice and truth! A church that will 
honestly face these problems, that will accept the 
challenge of Christ as to the worth of a man’s soul, 
that is prepared to stand for the ideals he stood for, 
believing that they can be wrought out in a kingdom 
on earth where God’s will is done as in heaven, has 
discovered the supreme task of a liberal church in the 


world today. 


It is a costly undertaking. It means, in a 
world spending sixteen billion dollars a year upon 
weapons of war, a crusade for a warless world and for 
an economic order which values human personality 
more than private profits. Above all, it means that 
you and I must knock away those props which are 
supporting a second-hand religious experience, an 
experience which belongs not to us, but to our old 
Sunday school teacher or to the minister of the little 
church we used to go to way back home in Indiana. 
We must build our own faith, something that we can 
call our very own. We must build it upon the rock of 
personal experience, so that, in the time of crisis, the 
winds of adversity may beat upon it but it will stand 
firm, for it is our faith and we have built it upon a 
Rock. 

Let me close with a paragraph from the writings 
of one of America’s greatest liberals. In his day 
Theodore Parker met opposition from all sides. On 
one occasion he was forbidden to preach in the re- 
spectable city of Boston, but his spirit was undaunted, 
and this is what he wrote about a liberal church: ‘“‘The 
church that is to lead this century will not be a church 
creeping on all fours, mewling and whining, its face 
turned down, its eyes turned back. It must be full of | 
the brave, manly spirit of the day, keeping also the 
good of times past. Let us have a church for the 
whole man: truth for the mind, good works for the 
hands, love for the heart; and for the soul, that aspir- 
ing after perfection, that unfaltering faith in God, 
which like lightning in the clouds, shines brightest when 


elsewhere it is most dark.” 
* * * 


EASTER MORNING 
Mary E. Grosvenor 


Easter and Life’s Awakening. 
New Life, 

Free Life, 

All Life. 

The Tomb of Death is open, 
The Stone is rolled away. 
Christ walks with his disciples, 
He walks with you today. 
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BROTHERHOOD DINNER PRESIDED OVER 
BY VICTOR A. FRIEND 


EVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY men and 
women from Massachusetts and other New 
England states assembled in the main dining- 

room of the Boston Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Wednesday evening, March 22, for the second annual 
dinner of the Massachusetts Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Jews and Christians. Presiding 
over this gathering, dedicated to good will between 
people of differing race and religion, was Victor A. 
Friend, past president of the Universalist General 


VICTOR A. FRIEND 


General Chairman of the Massachusetts Committee of 
the National Council of Jews and Christians 


Convention and present president of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club. 

At the speakers’ table Mr. Friend was flanked by 
a notable array of civil and religious leaders. Among 
those present at the head table were Governor Frank 
Murphy of New Hampshire, Mayor Maurice J. Tobin 
of Boston, Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary 
of the Navy, Chief Justice John P. Higgins of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, Bishop Raymond J. 
Herron of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Father 
Michael J. Ahern, prominent Catholic leader, Rabbi 
Morris S. Lazaron of Baltimore, Louis Kirstein, well- 


known merchant, and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, secretary 


of the Universalist General Convention. 
Mr. Friend, as general chairman of the Massa- 


- chusetts committee, introduced Chief Justice John P. 


Higgins as toastmaster of the evening. — 
Outstanding among the speakers introduced by 


‘Toastmaster Higgins was Prof. Carl Frederick of Har- 


vard, a son of the one-time Chief Justice of the Su- 


-preme Court of Germany. Professor Frederick came 


to the speakers’ rostrum directly from a class, made a 


short but tremendously powerful address delivered in 


calm, measured tones, and then departed to conduct 
another seminar class. Said Professor Frederick: 
“The terrible thing that has happened in the rise of 
totalitarian states is that, once again in history, in- 
tolerance has been elevated to the status of a virtue. 
This is the issue against which we have to contend.” 
He then made a strong plea for the maintenance of 
ethical and religious values in our democracy. 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams, introduced as ‘“‘the 
first citizen of Massachusetts,”’ deplored both race and 
religious prejudice, and called his hearers to the sup- 
port of our historic ideals of civil and religious democ- 
racy. Governor Frank Murphy of New Hampshire 
spoke eloquently on American ideals. Louis Kirstein, 
president of the Associated Philanthropies, asserted 
that ‘‘the grave crisis of our generation calls for a pool- 
ing of wisdom and good will on a scale perhaps never 
known before in modern history.’”’ Father Michael J. 
Ahern presented a clear and forceful refutation of the 
totalitarian theory of “racism.”’ Quoting the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, Father Ahern said, 
“Anthropology provides no scientific basis for dis- 
crimination against any people on the ground of racial 
inferiority, religious affiliation, or linguistic heritage.” 

Rabbi Morris Lazaron closed the speaking pro- 
gram with a courageous and realistic appeal for better 
relations between people of different races and re- 
ligions. He said in part: “There are some Jews who 
misrepresent Judaism wilfully. There are some 
Catholics who misrepresent Catholicism, and there are 
some Protestants who misrepresent Protestantism. 
Wherever these elements in any racial or religious 
group fail to play fair with members of other groups 
our religious and civic democracy is imperiled.”’ 

The whole affair was devoid of the hysterical par- 
tisan note that so often mars such gatherings. There 
was evident, rather, a serious spirit of determination 
that America shall maintain its democratic practice of 
free religion and free and friendly fellowship between 
those of different races and religions. 

LOM 9 Bae 
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“Tf thou hast run with footmen and they have wearied thee, 
then how canst thou contend with horsemen?” inquires the 
prophet. Among the enemies of life are both the small and the 
great. The small, or smaller, are here called footmen and the 
great or greater are called horsemen. There is also suggested the 
possibility of defeat at the hands of the inferior. The little sin 
may eat as a canker and the little tasks may cause one to throw 
up his hands in surrender. If so how can one expect to battle 
with giants or bring the larger task to a joyful completion?— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


MY PRAYER 
Esther Lois Rich 


Please, Lord, let me have courage throughout pain. 
Help me to know I shall see light again 

Beyond the darkness of this dense despair. 

Show me the path wherein life will be fair 

And beautiful. Give me the strength, I pray, 

To do the simple tasks of every day. 

Grant me the needed patience, Lord, to wait 
Until Thy hand shall open wide the gate 
Releasing me from suffering. Please make 

Me kinder unto others, for Thy sake. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SPEAKS WITH INSIGHT AND KINDNESS 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Thank you for this week’s (March 18) Christian Leader, 
especially for its editorial on “Voices of Hate’’ and for Sheldon 
Shepard’s article on “Universalism and Beauty” (though I do 
think he might have used the word “‘Universalism”’ a bit less). I 
like to hear what he says about religion, and he sometimes for- 
gets his sectarianism and speaks of his true thoughts under that 
entitling; but these ‘isms,’ whether Methodism or Congrega- 
tionalism or Universalism, ‘make me tired’ (to be colloquial). 
His thought-content regarding “Religion and Beauty”’ is excel- 
lent indeed. 

I am peculiarly grateful too for the report of the Educational 
Convention by Virginia Weir. It was as good as being there— 
even better, for there is much sawdust and waiting around and 
time-wasting travel, etc., about any convention! This sort of 
report which you include from time to time is what I find most 
valuable in your paper, and (as I am situated) we find nowhere 
else. It is the real reason why I am continuing as subscriber— 


three years now, I believe. 
lee Fis Ihe 


We happen to know this country pastor—a very able man 
and a fine man. Universalists might well ask themselves if they 
have not overdone the sectarian business in the last five or ten 
years. In fact we are not narrow as a denomination, but the 


noise we make much of the time sounds as if we were. 
The Editor. 


sae 


DR. DEMAREST AND MRS. JAMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have enjoyed this letter from Mrs. Olmstead (her son 
married my daughter so we “‘keep in touch’’) and it occurred to 
me the right place for it was in your ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers.”’ 
There are undoubtedly other readers in Ohio, Iowa or California 
who would be glad to hear from Mrs. Olmstead. 

(Mrs.) Faith Jones West. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


P. S.—If you find any more items about the raccoons of the 
old home farm you will tell us, won’t you? I don’t know when I 
have enjoyed any articles more. We have ’coons at our farm in 
Iowa! Our poor collie dog got his death blow by a bite of a ’coon. 


The Letter 


I want to tell you how much I enjoyed the article in the 
January 7 Christian Leader about Dr. G. L. Demarest and his 
daughter, Mrs. Emma L. James. I have known them both so 
well all my life. Dr. Demarest’s name was a household word in 
our family ever since I can remember. There was never a Uni- 
versalist church building in my home town, Batavia, O., but dur- 
ing the ten years Dr. Demarest lived in Cincinnati, twenty-five 
miles from us, he organized a little group there (Batavia) which 
my parents joined. My mother’s parents were born in New 
Hampshire of Universalist parents. After Dr. Demarest re- 
moved to New York other preachers came to Batavia occa- 
sionally, but the organization did not last, and my parents later 
put their membership in the Mt. Carmel church, twelve miles 
away, and as we children grew up we joined that church. I was 
four or five years old when Dr. Demarest left Cincinnati, and 
never saw him again till I was thirty-four. In the fall of 1894 
I had the pleasure of entertaining him in my home in Avon, Ill., 
where I was the Universalist minister. It was the fall before I 
was married the next spring. My partner in housekeeping 
was Catherine Osborne, primary teacher in Avon school and 
superintendent of our Sunday school. It was she he came to see. 
Our Universalist Mission in Japan had advertised in the Christian 
Leader for a kindergarten teacher for the mission, and Miss Os- 


borne, unbeknown to me, had applied for the job. Dr. Demarest 
wrote me, asking about her. I of course recommended her highly, 
as I could with sincerity, but suggested he see her if possible. 
He was then Secretary of the General Convention and living in 
New Hampshire. He came, and was much pleased with Cath- 
erine, and she went to Japan the following January. Probably 
you know of her splendid work there for many years. Now 
about Mrs. James. The members of our family were often in her 
home in Cincinnati, sometimes over night, sometimes for several 
days. I was there a number of times. She and her husband 
visited us in our farm home a few times, and a few times when. 
Mr. James was away on a business trip she came and stayed with 
us. She and my mother exchanged letters until my mother’s 
death in 1920. After that my sister, Nellie, corresponded regu- 
larly with Mrs. James until Nellie’s death in January, 1936. Mrs. 
James subscribed for the Christian Leader for Nellie every year 
for a number of years before Nellie’s death. Nellie would tell me 
of calling on Mrs. James when in Cincinnati, and would send me 
her letters. Since Nellie’s death I knew nothing about her, until 
I saw in this article that she died in July, 1936, six months after 
Nellie, from an accident, aged ninety-three. I see by a church 
bulletin of John Haynes Holmes’ church that their organist is: 
Clifford Demarest. It is not a common name. He may be a 
relative, but not a descendant I think, of G. L. Demarest. 
Margaret T. Olmstead. 
Excelsior, Minn. 


* * 


GO BELOW THE SURFACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Lest someone, reading my recent letter, should think that I 
would impose creedal tests on those seeking fellowship in our 
church, permit me to say that I have never done so and never will. 
We are a fellowship of kindred souls, not a group of identical 
thinkers. 

Congratulations on your splendid editorial in your issue of 
March 18 on “‘Voices of Hate and Our Duty.’’ One wonders why 
it is possible for fascist and communist ideas to secure a sympa- 
thetic hearing in this country. Is it possible that there are con- 
ditions -here the correction of which would knock the props out: 
from under such ideas? 

Hal T. Kearns. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


* cd 


FRIENDS IN THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An ardent reader of The Christian Leader remarked recently,. 
“T like The Christian Leader particularly because of the enduring 
quality of its editorials and articles. It is not a periodical to be 
picked up today and then cast aside. It will be as timely a year 
from today as at present.”’ 

I thought you would like to know you have ardent supporters: 
here in the South. 

Ralph P. Boyd. 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


* ok 


PREACH AND PRACTICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

An editorial in a recent Leader says ‘‘Yea, verily, men and. 
brethren, Preach the Gospel! Preach the Golden Rule!”’ 

Meanwhile there are underpaid and overworked people 
struggling along in this Christian world. There is still unde- 
served unemployment. There are still graft and greed and cor- 
ruption in the institutions of men.” ; 

Well, we might try preaching the Gospel and practicing: 
the Golden Rule. 

WG 
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Our Library Desk 


Psychology and Religion 
Psychology Serving Religion. By Rich- 
ard D. Hollington. (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00.) 


Of the making of books on psychology in 
its application to religious experiences, 
there is certainly a healthy growth! This 
one, however, is unique in that it carries 
the principles and techniques of genetic 
psychology into the realm of the develop- 
ment of personality and adjustment to 
spiritual realities. 

Following an appropriate section on the 
Genesis of ‘the Soul, the author is next 
concerned with the Normal Adjustment 
of the individual. If we conceive of re- 
ligion as life lived at its highest and best, 
our author reminds us that one’s form of re- 
ligious experience depends not on his will, 
but on his mental configuration. All of us 
realize that we are not the same at dif- 
ferent times in our relation to reality, nor 
are any of us consistently of one type. 
Every soul, then, has the problem of find- 
ing a satisfactory adjustment to the ma- 
terial and spiritual worlds around him, and 
will need all that science and religion can 
teach him concerning human life and its 
relation to the Divine. Why? Because 
we are told that most of us are guided by 
instinct, making up reasons for our actions 
afterwards. For “we are not born human 
beings; we are candidates for humanity.” 
Again, ‘‘man partly is and wholly hopes to 
be.” 

It is significant, then, that psychologists 
have found in many cases that the mental 
illnesses of the patients were due to loss 
of religious outlook, with recovery condi- 
tioned upon the regaining of that religious 
experience. In turn, the clergy are recog- 
nizing more and more the services of the 
psychologist in effecting a religious ad- 
justment in the church and the home. 
Psychology and religion, then, have come 
closer together in recent years from both 
practical and theoretical standpoints. 

The third section of the book is useful 
for its excellent résumé of the Maladjust- 
ments of Infancy and Childhood, of Ado- 
lescence, and Failures in Adult Adjust- 
ments. The topic of Readjustment is then 
considered, with some description of the 
ways in which individuals can be led to 
newer ways of acting, feeling, and thinking. 
Thus they may find an outlet for their 
energy and satisfaction for the needs of 
their lives. Those who are convinced that, 
while the church ideally believes in the 
communion of saints, it is in reality a con- 
gregation of sinners, will find much sugges- 
tive reading here, especially if they com- 
prehend the tremendous amount of work 
to be done along reconstructive lines. 

Clergymen who have contemplated es- 
tablishing a church clinic will find this 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


book especially valuable, reflecting as it 
does the extensive experience of the author 
in social service. With regard to this 
work, problem preaching is recommended 
as giving the first and best approach to the 
people, tending as it does to promote con- 
fidence in the minister’s understanding 
and sympathy with their problems. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the fact that the 
number, variety, and extent of the prob- 
lems of readjustment are not a reflection 
on church organizations, but on the con- 
trary are to its glory; that is exactly the 
purpose of the church. 

The Superpowered Personality, so evi- 
dent in world politics today, is given con- 
sideration in a closing chapter, and with 
emphasis upon the characters of such men 
as Christ, Paul, and Wesley, who have 
changed the course of civilization. Be- 
cause it seems that our material develop- 
ment has outrun our mental, moral and 
spiritual life, this is of especial interest be- 
cause we have just started to find the pos- 
sibilities of humanity. I strongly recom- 
mend this book to clergymen, welfare 
workers, parents and all who have concern 
for the problems it endeavors to help. 

N. M. Grier. 


seo ik 


Elizabethan England 


Garland of Bays. 
(Maemillan. $2.50.) 


Here is a robust novel of Elizabethan 
days. It is a story of a young Puritan, 
Richard Greene, who revolts from the 
strictness of his home roof and, driven by 
the urge to write verse, goes up to Cam- 
bridge to study. Here he comes under the 
influence of two roommates. On the 
one hand is Edmund Coppinger, a sweet- 
spirited Puritan who by loving patience 
strives hard to win young Greene over to 
the better dictates of his nature. He is 
worsted, on the other hand, by Ralph 
Sidley, the complete antithesis to all he 
stands for. For the wealthy young Sidley 
becomes to Richard Greene as another 
Steerforth to David Copperfield except 
that, compared to the Sidley of this tale, 
Steerforth is a mere novice in the wiles of 
evil. Richard Greene is completely turned 
from a wholesome life by the insidious in- 
fluence of this friend. It is not a pretty 
tale—the story of the life of young Greene, 
who had some degree of talent but who 
burned his life completely out in his early 
thirties from sheer profligacy of living. 

The story does derive interest from its 
panoramic procession of scenes of Eliza- 
bethan England with all its pomp and sor- 
didness. It also gives a gripping picture of 
the steadfastness of the small sect of Puri- 
tans under persecution. The author, a 
professor of English at a Welsh university, 
has put untold scholarship and sheer labor 
into the creation of an authentic Eliza- 
bethan period. There is a wealth of charac- 


By Gwyn Jones. 


ters and a procession of scenes without 
number, and in action the story races 
along (to the extent of over six hundred 
pages). But outside this the sole com- 
pensating interest for so much sordidness 
is the historical fact that Richard Greene 
was one of the small group of poets and 
playwrights in which Shakespeare ap- 
peared toward the end of the story. In 
fact, young Greene’s chief claim to remem- 
brance was the fact that among his numer- 
ous satirical pamphlets he penned one con- 
taining the sharpest invective against his 
young rival, Will Shakespeare, that lit- 
erature records. 
J OF b 


* * 


American Church History 


The History of Christianity in Amer- 
ica. By Frank Grenville Beardsley. (The 
American Tract Society. $1.50.) 


In small space we have in this book a 
vast amount of material of value to the 
student of American Church History. 
Here in bold outline is drawn the diagram 
of changes, progress and loss. Also one 
may find demonstration of the religious 
rights of all sorts of minorities as well as of 
majorities under the American system. 
The pattern is as bewildering as that of a 
crazy quilt, butso long as all can be warmed 
under it, what matter? The advocate of 
Christian unity has an answer to that ques- 
tion; but as he is whirled swiftly through 
these pages he might well shake a dizzy 
head over the actual conditions and the 
vague possibility that his dream will come 
true. This is not the author’s fault, mind 
you. He is only telling the story as it is. 

Beginning with the importation of the 
European churches, both national and 
schismatic, in Colonial times, the reader is 
told of the innumerable branchings off by 
one group after another. ll sorts of 
Baptists, Methodists, and church groups 
of Germanic origin appear. Much space 
is given to description of revivals and 
campmeeting evangelism. The effects of 
the Revolution and of pioneer conditions 
upon American Christianity are well 
treated—as are also those of the Congre- 
gational controversy, Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian, and of the violent cleavages caused 
by the anti-slavery agitation and the Civil 
War. The social gospel,-preceded by such 
enterprises as Sunday schools, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, the founding of denominational 
colleges, and missionary societies and 
temperance movements, receives due no- 
tice. And such truly American move- 
ments as Alexander Campbell’s organiza- 
tion, the Millerites, the Mormons, and 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy’s and similar or- 
ganizations are duly described. The 
Spiritualists are not mentioned. Surely 
the Fox Sisters are as much a part of the 
complicated picture as Mother Ann Lee’s 
Shaker Colonies or Robert Dale Owen’s 
experiment at New Harmony, not to men- 
tion Father Divine. 

Well, not much is omitted, even though, 
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in so small a book, often a bare mention 
suffices. It is a valuable book for quick 
reference and reveals a huge expenditure of 
time and research on the part of Dr. 
Beardsley. He gives us names and facts 
in concise form, and in an interesting 
manner. 

We Universalists are among those 
briefly mentioned. It may disappoint us 
that the name of Hosea Ballou, who deter- 
mined largely Universalist theology, does 
not appear. The account of the Gloucester 
church decision handed down by the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, which dealt a 
final blow to the union of. Church and 
State, a most significant event in the de- 
termination of the rights of minorities 
under religious freedom, is ignored. And 
the far-reaching influence of Universalist 
preaching in the softening of the old 
theologies is not recognized. The book is 
valuable nevertheless. We Universalists 
have never obeyed very persistently the 
injunction, “‘Let your light shine.’ So 
doubtless our scant notice is due largely to 
ourselves. Our name appears on one page. 
And on the next page comes our story. It 
might be of interest to our people to read 
our complete account as it appears in this 
book: “‘Universalism was largely a move- 
ment outside the churches (this in distinc- 
tion to Unitarianism which was within the 
churches). In 1770 Rev. John Murray, 
who had been converted under Whitefield 
in England, came to this country pro- 
claiming the salvation of all mankind. 
After preaching in various places he settled 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where the 
first Universalist church was organized in 
January 1779. Other churches were sub- 
sequently formed in various parts of the 
country.” That’s all. 

William Couden. 


x Ok 
The Technique of the Spiritual Life 


When I Awake. By Jack C. Winslow. 
(Macmillan. 50 cents.) 


Though written very largely from the 
point of view of the Oxford Groups, and 
though based on a supernaturalism un- 
tenable to the religious liberal, ‘‘When 
I Awake”’ is well worthy of serious perusal. 
In reality it is a little book on the technique 
of the spiritual life and, though very or- 
thodox in his emphasis, the author says 
many things we ought to practice as well 
as know. His chapter on “Entering into 
Stillness” is full of wisdom and is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the art of medita- 
tion. Other chapter headings, such as 
“The Daily Surrender,’ ‘Intercession,’ 
“The Prayer of Attention—Waiting for 
Orders” and ‘‘Contemplation,”’ reveal the 
writer’s main trends, though they do not 
indicate that his chief concern is Prayer. 

However, one is afraid that the value of 
the author’s message will be lost to most 
liberals. Because of their lack of ac- 
quaintance with the evangelical tradition 
they will not understand the author’s 
vocabulary, and hence will find themselves 


unable to appreciate the inwardness of his 
thought. This is a pity and points to a 
defect in our religious orientation, for 
many liberals do not understand orthodoxy 
and in relation thereto never advance be- 
yond the stage of prating about its non- 
essential externals. Moreover, they are 
totally unaware of the richness of inward 
culture belonging to the evangelical tradi- 
tion which they themselves have not 
yet achieved. Nevertheless, to return to 
the book itself, if the reader will leave aside 
all questions of theology and avail himself 
of the practical suggestions the little volume 
contains, he will be well repaid. 

Its message left me very wistful that 
someone might write for liberals a hand- 
book on prayer more in harmony with our 
general philosophical and spiritual outlook. 
We have not yet developed that deep sense 
of personal relationship to enduring values 
and that intimacy of feeling of which this 
little book makes us poignantly conscious 
and which we so sorely need. 

Horace Westwood. 
* “& 


Psychic Phenomena 


The Discovered Country. By Owen 
Redington Washburn. (David McKay 
Company: Philadelphia.) 


The author of this straightforward record 
of his own psychic powers and experiences, 
for more than forty years, is the minister 
of the Congregational church in Guilford, 
Vt. He discovered his marked psychic 
gifts in his thirtieth year, when he was a 
post-graduate student in Meadville. He 
has used these gifts in many remarkable, 
always helpful and worthy ways. He is 
able to perceive the “astral’ body to 
which innumerable persons have testified, 
and in that body to perceive abnormal 
conditions, in some instances of ill-health, 
in the physical body. He has been able at 
first sight to tell the past and present of 
certain individuals and, to a remarkable 
degree, has exhibited a knowledge of the 
future, similar to the thousands of cases 
recorded in the strict scientific manner by 
Camille Flammarion. 

Mr. Washburn believes that the New 
Testament is largely a record of psychic 
phenomena, which have had their coun- 
terparts in all ages and are frequent now. 

To Mr. Washburn, as to many others, 
among them some of the ablest and most 
distinguished persons in all walks of life, 
the existence of human personality be- 
yond death, in an individual form, seems 
perfectly proved. It appears to explain 
psychic phenomena more adequately than 
any other attempted explanation. 

More than usual is said of the conditions 
of life after death. It is presented as be- 
ginning on the plane for which the earthly 
life has fitted the individual. Of hell fire, 
Day of Judgment, “‘fixed state,” ‘‘anni- 
hilation,” there is flat denial. Of endless 
opportunity for progress there is affirma- 
tion. 

The ‘“‘orthodox’”’ will be greatly disturbed 


by this presentation, but to the “liberal” 
it will be a confirmation of that which he 
has always believed must be true. 

Mr. Washburn presents many instances: 
of “messages”? conveying important in- 
formation, and of such a nature that it 
could by no possibility have been known to 
anyone still on earth. 

We feel indebted to him for killing the 
Houdini ‘‘never-heard-from” story, He 
quotes Mrs. Houdini: “‘Regardless of any 


* statements made to the contrary, I wish to: 


declare that the message, in its entirety, 
and in the agreed upon sequence, given to 
me by Arthur Ford, is the correct message 
prearranged between Mr. Houdini and my- 
self.”’ Dated and signed, New York City, 
January 9, 1929. 

To the reviewer it seems highly improb- 
able that Mr. Washburn is not telling the 
truth; and equally improbable that he has 
been completely ‘‘duped”’ for forty years. 
Those who differ with him should at least 
give some other and equally credible ex- 
planation of the impressive psychic phe- 
nomena which he has recorded. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


* * 


A Useful Book . 


Harmony in Marriage. By Leland Fos- 
ter Wood. (Round Table Press. $1.00.) 


There are few married couples whose 
happiness has not, at some time, faltered. 
Our divorce rate, highest in the world, in- 
dicates that we twentieth century Ameri- 
cans are startlingly lacking in an under- 
standing of marriage and what the union 
should mean. Dr. Wood of the Federal 
Council of Churches seeks in this little 
book, ‘‘Harmony in Marriage,’ to teach 
and enlighten both husband and wife, 
present or to-be, on their relative parts in 
this most co-operative of social ventures. 

Written in a readable fashion, this small 
volume (120 pages) covers many sides of 
marriage—social, economic, physical, and 
spiritual. Dr. Wood writes with a sense 
of wisdom and penetration, and touches 
the core of many problems that endanger 
family life. He is assisted in sections by 
Robert L. Dickinson, M. D. Particularly 
helpful are the final chapters on the 
“Deeper Meaning of Marriage” and 
“Pathways to Spiritual Harmony,” in 
which the flowering of the spirit in the 
heart of the family is stressed. 

“Harmony in Marriage’ joins a group 
of similar books, but is by no means inferior 
to its competitors. Every young couple, 
starting out in life together, needs to read 
such a book. Clergymen like to have such 
a volume to lend or give to newlyweds. 
Even those to whom marriage is not a new 
venture may profit in a reawakened con- ~ 
sciousness of their own part in their marital 
happiness. This book is a great improve- 
ment on Dr. Wood’s ‘Foundations of 
Happiness in Marriage,” of which it is an 
outgrowth. It is recommended for your 
serious perusal. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHAT ABOUT THE STORY OF 
JESUS’ RESURRECTION? 


The stories of the reappearances found 
in the four gospels are not detailed records 
of the actual happenings of a few days, 
made with care on the spot. They are 
legends which took form during the long 
interval before the writing of the gospels, 
each one carrying the characteristic idea of 
one or more groups among the believers. 
To count up the number of times that 
Jesus was seen, to attempt to make of the 
stories a consistent whole, is but one more 
idle attempt to literalize the poetry of the 
gospels and to rob this marvelous climax 
of the story of its meaning. 

We do not hesitate to call the birth 
stories legends and to. find poetic enrich- 
ment in their mystery and charm. Why 
not bring the same reverent spirit to the 
resurrection stories? They are but sym- 
bols of profoundest truths. Every tomb 
is indeed empty of the real person who died. 
No soul can thus be held captive. Death 
does not change the love and loyalty of 
those dear to us. Their friendship and 
understanding are ours still, even after the 
incident of death. A great work does not 
end when its leader goes out of earthly life. 
It often finds new impulse and springs to 
new attainments. 

The physical body of Jesus of Nazareth 
suffered and died on Calvary. But the 
spirit which was his, and which he passed 
on to those who could receive it, has found 
new embodiment with each passing year. 
All this and far, far more may be found in 
the lovely stories of the resurrection, when 
we come to them as symbols of eternal 
truth and not as confused records of literal 
happenings.—A. Gertrude Earle. 

* * 
IN LANGUAGE JUNIORS CAN 
UNDERSTAND 


The following paragraphs relating to the 
resurrection stories are found in “How 
One Man Changed the World” by Ferdi- 
nand Q. Blanchard. This is the story of 
Jesus, told in simple language for children 
from ten to fourteen years of age. 

“The friends of Jesus came to believe he 
was not dead but living again. They had 
laid the body in the tomb, but Jesus, the 
loving great spirit they had known, seemed 
to them to be alive. How did they know it? 
That is harder to say. Those who came 
to know this, the women who had been so 
loyal, Peter who had failed but was after 
all so loyal—these and others did somehow 
become sure that Jesus had made himself 
known to them. They said one to another, 
“He is alive.’ 

“They tried to tell how they knew it, 
but the thing was so great and wonderful 
they could not describe it. Some said one 
thing, others said another. Their reports 
did not quite agree. This always happens 


when people try to tell of a wonderful 
thing they do not altogether understand. 
But on one thing they did agree. One 
thing was sure although they might be 
puzzled to explain everything connected 
with it! Jesus was alive. 

“Because of that they grew brave and 
confident. They came together. They 
told his story. They were ready to die for 
him. Some did. All lived for him. And 
his story was told. The Christian religion 


spread.”’ 
* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


Since last reporting the gifts received 
for Suffolk School several dollars have come 
in, sending the total receipts to date to 
$629.85. The following schools have sent 
in their offerings during the past two weeks: 

Connecticut: New Haven; District of 
Columbia: Washington; Georgia: Canon; 
Illinois: Chicago (St. Paul’s), Peoria, 
Sycamore, Urbana; Maine: Auburn; Mas- 
sachusetts: Everett, Fitchburg, Foxboro, 
Framingham, Gloucester, Orleans, Palmer, 
Somerville (First), Swampscott, Taunton; 
Michigan: Concord; New Hampshire: 
Concord; New York: Brooklyn (Good 
Tidings), Syracuse; Ohio: Attica, Cincin- 
nati; Pennsylvania: Scranton; Rhode Is- 
land: Harrisville; Vermont: Rochester; 
Wisconsin: Stoughton. 


* * 


THE HELPER FOR APRIL, MAY 
AND JUNE 


The Development of Personality. Help- 
er Quarterly. By Carl H. Olson. (Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 20 cents per 
copy, 15 cents in lots of four or more.) 


The new series of adult lessons issued 
by our Universalist Publishing House and 
continuing the work of the older Helper 
seem to have as their objective not so 
much the acceptance of particular con- 
clusions as the development of mental 
processes producing thinking habits and 
points of view. The value of them in 
classes has been very largely dependent 
upon the intellectual status of the class 
members, and especially upon the leader- 
ship of the teacher. 

As for the new series, ‘“‘The Development 
of Personality,’ for the current quarter, 
the lessons are concrete, simply set forth, 
and the object is clearly seen. That object 
is the true valuation and development of 
the individual life, the personality, the soul. 
And while not so debatable as some topics 
previously presented, this is far more un- 
derstandable to the average member of an 
Adult Class. Many, too, will be glad to 
see the lessons introduced by copious ref- 
erences from the Bible. In the estimation 
of many that familiar and definite author- 
ization will add greatly to the good sense 
and dignity of the study of this new series 


of lessons. The author has done well by 
the classes, and for the needs of common 
men and women. We in the Transept 
Class of First Church, Providence, are 
just that sort of people, and it is certain 
that the new lessons will be enjoyed and of 
great profit. 
William Couden. 


* * 


IF YOU DIDN’T, YOU SHOULD 


Did you read, in the March 18 issue of 
The Christian Leader, the report of two 
important meetings held last month in 
Detroit? It was written by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia G. Weir, religious director at the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist), under the caption, “Whither 
Education?’ Church school officers and 
teachers find stimulation and enrichment 
in attendance upon meetings (where it is 
possible), or in books, magazines and 
pamphlets written by the forward-looking 
men and women who constitute the leader- 
ship in the Parent-Education and the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Mrs. 
Weir’s article will give you a hint of the 
fundamental matters with which these 
groups are concerned. 


2 


NEWS FROM UNIVERSALIST 
SCHOOLS 


From the Junior Department of our 
church school in Melrose, Mass., 140 
valentines were sent to the boys and girls 
of Suffolk School for distribution on Feb. 
14. Members of this department were 
themselves surprised when on Sunday, 
Feb. 12, each one was given a valentine 
made by the superintendent, Mrs. Florence 
Asplind. It was a red cardboard heart 
bearing valentine greetings, in the center 
of which was fastened a peanut (in the 
shell) which had come all the way from 
Suffolk, Va. 


Here is a minister’s wife who, in addi- 
tion to teaching school, caring for a home 
and doing all the usual things that fall to 
the lot of a minister’s wife, still has time 
for extra activities which hold value for 
growing boys and girls. Witness this 
paragraph from a letter written by Mrs. 
George W. Sias of Turner Center, Maine: 
“‘Just now the children are here to go on 
an astronomy trip to the home of one of our 
natural history club members. We are 
going on another trip next Sunday to gather 
mosses, etc., for some shut-ins. Weather 
permitting we shall cook hamburg for 
supper at the fireplace the children have 
made.” 


According to a letter from Miss Lillian 
G. Storrs of the Standing Stone, Penn., 
church, The Helper is being used and 
“oreatly appreciated” by a group of adults 
there. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


The Promotional Cabinet of the W. N. 
M. A. is made up of members with a com- 
mon interest—the Universalist Church. 
While all members are interested in the 
whole program of the Church, there are 
among them specialists in certain phases of 
work for church women. Mrs. John E. 
Wood of Braintree, Mass., has specialized 
in the study of Social Action and the 
Church. She is eager to help church women 
to plan a program of social action, which 
she calls “‘social helpfulness.”” We believe 
the women of every Universalist church 
are engaged in some phase of a social action 
program, but they do not all call it that. 
In order that we may learn of the ways in 
which the women of our churches are ac- 
quainting themselves with social problems 
in their own community, and what part 
they are taking in trying to alleviate 
existing conditions, Mrs. Wood is sending 
a letter to leaders of women in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and will later 
circularize the entire constituency to find 
out how much interest there is in extending 
and enriching the Social Action Program 
for Universalist church women. If this 
letter comes to you, give it your sincere 
thought. 

ok * 


MRS. WILKINS HONORED 


The Salem Evening News of March 21 
carries an interesting story—‘“Universalist 
Mission Circle Changes Its Name.”’ At the 
annual meeting of the Mission Circle of 
Salem, Mass., it was voted to change the 
name to the “‘Marietta B. Wilkins Mission 
Circle,” in honor of Mrs. Wilkins, who 
founded the Circle, and who has done so 
much for the Clara Barton Birthplace at 
North Oxford, and the camp for diabetic 
girls. Members of the W. N. M. A. far 
and near will rejoice in this deserved honor 
to a woman who has been instrumental in 
initiating many an outstanding piece of 
work carried on with credit to the women 
of the Universalist Church. 


* * 


MR. ULRICH AT WORK AGAIN 


We wonder if that is the proper caption, 
for, although Rey. Gustav Ulrich was 
supposed to be on a vacation while North, 
we concede the fact that he did quite a bit 
of work, also. He says: “You will be in- 
terested to know that we covered over 
4,000 miles with the car—this including the 
trip North and South—and also over 
1,000 miles by train. 

“Our third year on the Circuit has 
opened most encouragingly—fine congre- 
gations in all four churches with splendid 
reports of activities and progress at Out- 
law’s Bridge during our absence. We are 
delighted to be back on the job again. 
Weather has been something of a trial, 
either cold or wet, but we are hoping for 


better soon. Hear you had something of a 
snowfall in Boston!” 

Mr. Ulrich endeared himself to all who 
heard him talk while in the North. We 
know his friends will be interested to know 
that the family is well and ‘‘back home” 


once again. 
ae 


WOMEN OF THE MID-WEST 


We have always had the feeling that our 
women of the Mid-West have not been 
given a fair chance to attend an Institute. 
We have, here in the East, the Northfield 
Interdenominational Conference, we have 


the splendid Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove Institutes, but we have nothing to 
offer our women who cannot travel the dis- 
tance from Chicago, or Indianapolis, or 
Detroit to attend one of these Institutes. 
Women of the Universalist churches of the 
Mid-West, would you like to have us pro- 
vide for at least one splendid course led by 
a Universalist woman, at Conference 
Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., this summer? 


. We have an opportunity to co-operate with 


our Unitarian sisters in this Institute to be 
held here June 18 to 25. Would you? 
Please tell us, and tell us just what you 
would like if we had such a course. Would 
it be a course on leadership training, or 
women’s work in the church, or what sub- 
ject would you like such a course to cover 
if we could arrange for it? 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE YOUTH OF THE WORLD 

An attractive leaflet has been published 
by the American Committee of the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship telling of the 
purpose, objectives, and methods of the 
organization of which the Unitarian and 
Universalist young people’s groups in this 
country are members. It tells about past 
conferences and what part has been played 
by the young people of the United States 
in making the organization what it is today. 

This is the time when our young people 
ought to be more internationally minded 
than ever, and it gives them a chance to 
understand what they can do through the 
I. R. F. to promote international good-will 
and understanding. 

These leaflets are available in limited 
quantities from the National Y. P. C. U., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* ok 
STATE CONVENTIONS 
Connecticut 

Three of our state unions will hold impor- 
tant conventions this month. The first of 
these will be in Stamford, Conn., where the 
State Y. P. C. U. will hold its fiftieth an- 
nual meeting on April 15 and 16. This 
Union was formed in October, 1890, and 
is one of our oldest state organizations. 
The program for the Convention is under 
the leadership of Bill Cromie, state presi- 
dent. The Stamford local union has been 
working hard making plans for the occa- 
sion and is anticipating a large attendance. 
Carrying out a policy which has existed for 
some time of having the host union publish 
the State Y. P. C. U. paper during the 
year, the Stamford group has been doing a 
splendid job with the ‘“Nutmeg.” If Con- 
necticut responds to this program as it has 
in the past and as it did in observing Young 
People’s Day, this year it will be a great 
success. 

Illinois 

The Universalist church at Hoopeston, 

Ill., will be the scene of many unioners 


over the week-end of April 21 to 23. This 
will be their fiftieth anniversary convention 
and will open with a stirring address by 
“Uncle”? Walt Macpherson, president of 
the Universalist General Convention. The 
Hoopeston union is outdoing itself in order 
to make the convention a success. Not 
only are they making all members of the 
Y. P. C. U. their guests, but also have 
invited the members of the Unitarian 
YoPeRaue 

Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, will deliver an ad- 
dress at the banquet on Saturday evening, 
Rey. Phillips L. Thayer, minister of the 
Urbana Universalist church, will also be 
one of the speakers. Convention com- 
mittees have already been appointed by 
the state president, ‘‘Willie’’ Coziahr, and 
the goal for Hoopeston is ‘Two hundred 
or bust!” 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


The Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Union will hold its fiftieth convention in 
Providence, R. I., on April 29 and 30, with 
the Universalist Church of the Mediator 
as host. A large committee made up of 
present and former unions has been at 
work for some time making plans for this 
convention to be the greatest they have 
ever held. Heading the committee is past 
President Everett P. Merrow, Jr. One of 
the aims of the committee is to make this 
convention a reunion of all former members 
as well as for all Universalist young people 
in the two states. 

An elaborate history of the state or- 
ganization is being written by Francis B. 
Morrison of Norwood, a former member 
of the state board. This will contain 
interesting facts and incidents in the life 
of the State Union since its beginning in 
1889. 

The people of Providence have been busy 
reserving all possible accommodations to 
take care of a capacity crowd. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Alfred Hopkins, tenor soloist at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, gave a 
recital at the Town Hall, New York City, 
Sunday afternoon, March 19. 


Dean John Murray Atwood, Dr. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher, and Rey. Cornelius 
Greenway are among the signers of the 
Christian Pacifist Affirmation just issued. 
Dr. Sockman, Dr. Tittle, Dr. Holmes and 
Dr. Fosdick also signed. 


Mr. George Upton, treasurer of the 
Universalist Publishing House, was the 
speaker at the Independent Christian 
Church of Gloucester, Tuesday, March 21, 
at a meeting of the board of managers and 
organization heads of the church. Mr. 
Upton spoke on the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 


Rev. C. H. Emmons was the preacher at 
Chelsea, Mass., on March 26, and Dr. 
Coons, State Superintendent, will have 
charge of the service on Palm Sunday, 
April 2. 


Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Orange, 
Mass., addressed the North Central 
Ministers’ Association at the Athol, Mass., 
Y. M. C. A. on March 20, upon the subject 
“Vacation Days in Europe.” 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton will be in- 
stalled as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Cambridge, Mass., on 
Wednesday evening, April 26. A reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton will follow 
the installation. 


Dr. U.S. Milburn will continue as acting 
pastor of the church in South Acton, Mass., 
to the end of the church season in June. 


Mrs. J. William Lee, one of the oldest 
members of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, died early on Friday, 
March 24. The funeral, March 27, was 
conducted by Dr. Brooks and Dr. van 
Schaick. An obituary will appear later. 


Rey. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, will 
supply the pulpit of the Universalist 
church of Portsmouth, N. H., Easter 
Sunday. Mr. Emmons was formerly the 
pastor of the Portsmouth church. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—-Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. A week of special meetings 
will be held in each church of the circuit 
during the next four months. A volunteer 
choir of twenty voices has been organized 
at Ariton under direction of Almon Strain. 
The young people are rehearsing a minstrel 
show, the proceeds to be used to buy new 
hymn books. The mission circle of the 
Florala church is planning a Dedication 
Day service, with friends from many 
Florida and Alabama churches taking part. 


The Ariton and Camp Hill young people 
entertained Rufus McCall of Pensacola, 
Fla., who is Southern representative of the 
National Board of the Y. P. C. U. The 
pastor’s salary has been raised substantially 
in all churches of the circuit. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. At the annual parish meeting March 
14 eighty members of the parish sat down 
to a delicious supper served by the ladies, 
aided by the young people. Community 
singing opened the evening program. Rey. 
Arthur W. Webster, of South Weymouth, 
gave an interesting outline of the work of 
the State Convention and its relation to 
the local parish. Reports of the various 
organizations showed a year of activity 
with splendid results. The heating plant 
had to be rebuilt, at considerable expense. 
This necessitated repairs, and so the dining- 
room, kitchen and vestibule have been re- 
decorated. ‘This expense, except for ma- 
terial, has been met by voluntary labor. 
One of the parish members, a decorator, 
gave his work. Officers were elected for 
the coming year. This parish will celebrate 
its centennial in 1940. On Young People’s 
Day members of the Y. P. C. U. took a 
large part in the service of worship. On 
Boy Scout Sunday Troop 8, sponsored by 
the church, attended in a body, and the 
Scoutmaster, Mr. Leadbetter, spoke on 
Scouting. Woman’s Dedication Day was 
observed with a good attendance and a 
pleasant social time. In February a 
Workers’ Conference of the Y. P. C. U. 
was entertained for the third time by the 
local union. Eighty young people from 
the North Shore were at the banquet table 
after an afternoon of stimulating confer- 
ence. Dr. Cummins was the speaker, with 
John Taylor, local president, as toast- 
master. 

Amesbury.—Rey. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. An official visit of J. Theodore 
Whitney, president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, on March 16, 
happened to occur on the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Mr. Eaton to the 
ministry. Each table in the vestry was 
graced with beautiful flowers. Mr. Whit- 
ney is a construction engineer, but on this 
occasion he was a wise counselor on the 
ways of building up a church. Richard K. 
Eaton, son of the pastor, also spoke. 
Miss Elizabeth Gillette and Miss Grace H. 
Lunt furnished music. Frank Robblee, 
chairman of the church board, acted as 
toastmaster. Mrs. John D. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Circle, and Mrs. Frank 
Robblee, chairman of the supper, were in 
charge of arrangements. Mr. Eaton re- 
ceived letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lation from friends and churches he had 
served, and floral gifts from the church, 


from the ministers of Amesbury, and other 
friends. 
Wisconsin 


Mukwonago-Stoughton. — Rev. James 
Stewart Diem, acting pastor. Services 
were begun on March 5 at Stoughton with 
the minister preaching on ‘‘Who Is God?” 
On March 12, Mr. Diem began a Lenten 
service series at Mukwonago. The En- 
tertainers’ Group has had two meetings 
at Mukwonago. The Ladies’ Aid of the 
Stoughton church meets twice a month. 
The minister made plans for a Palm Sun- 
day and Holy Thursday service at Stough- 
ton and special services on Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday at Mukwonago. In 
three weeks he made ninety parish calls 
in the two communities. He has become 
associated with the Congregational Min- 
isters’ Club of Milwaukee. The Mukwon- 
ago church school held recently an ef- 
ficiency contest and the winning group was 
entertained at supper by the losers. The 
Stoughton school, under the leadership of 
James Hale, shows increased attendance. 
Mr. Diem is co-operating with the Baptist, 
Methodist and Norwegian-Methodist pas- 
tors of Stoughton in studying prospects of 
a Community Youth Society. 


* * 


BEQUESTS FROM GEORGE C. 
FELCH 


St. Johnsbury, Vt., March 23.—By the 
will of George C. Felch, who died here Sun- 
day, the Church of the Messiah, Univer- 
salist, receives a bequest of $3,000; the 
St. Johnsbury Atheneum $1,000; and the 
Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science, 
$500. The residue of his estate is left to 
the Universalist Convention of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec, of which he 
was at one time president.—Boston Herald. 

* * 


ILLINOIS STATE Y. P. C. U. BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY 


The Illinois State Y. P. C. U. will ob- 
serve its fiftieth anniversary at the annual 
convention at Hoopeston, on April 21-23, 
1939. Past members, present members, 
members of the Unitarian Y. P. R. U.: 
this convention is, in the words of a popular 
song, especially for you. 

The State Board, under the leadership 
of Wilson Coziahr, president, has co- 
operated with the Hoopeston Y. P. C. U- 
and Rey. James McKnight to produce this 
program: Dr. W. H. Macpherson, “Re- 
construction of Thinking,” Rev. Harold 
Elson, ‘‘Social Reconstruction,” Dr. F. D. 
Adams, “Religious Reconstruction,” Rev. 
P. L.. Thayer, ‘‘Personal Reconstruction.” 
Discussions will follow each lecture. 

Mrs. Sidney Esten, former dean of Mid- 
West Institute, will act as toastmistress 
at the banquet. Another instituter will 
speak, Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

Good music, smooth floor, eager dancers: 
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what more could one ask? During the 
intermission at 10.30 p. m. Saturday 
Louis McNutt will give his interpretation 
of what a Birthday Party should be. A 
huge cake and fifty candles! 

: Ann Myers, 
Publicity Chairman. 

* * 
FUNERAL OF REV. HENDRIK 
VOSSEMA ; 


The funeral service for Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema, pastor of All Souls Universalist 
Church in East Boston, Mass., was held in 
that church at two p. m. on Wednesday, 
March 22. The two officiating clergymen 
were Dr. George W. Warren, minister of 
the Presbyterian church in East Boston. 
and Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent 
of Massachusetts Universalist Churches. 
Both had been asked personally by Mr. 
Vossema to conduct the services at his 
funeral. The young people’s vested choir 
sang two hymns. The church was prac- 
tically filled with Mr. Vossema’s parish- 
ioners, friends from former parishes, and 
his ministerial brethren. 

The burial was in the family lot in Oak 
Grove Cemetery in West Medford, Mass. 
Dr. Coons officiated at the committal ser- 
vice. 

The serious condition of Mrs. Vossema 
made it impossible for her to be at the ser- 
vice for her husband, to the sympathetic 
regret of her many friends. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously, Teporbed. = ose 540... 5.0 el 
OsPanceles: CS) ses: eet eee 5 
Cp awe oF b= aT ite EM aarti, Rav oe Aa meee seca 1 
Bet pel burch sa ast ae eee oe. 1 
AMER cos Soy eee retrace 78 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 18. Marseilles, 


Li Zee Totals: 


* * 


NEWS FROM ROCKY MOUNT 

Rocky Mount with Rev. W. H. Skeels as 
leader is pushing ahead. 

L. A. Parker of this city said recently: 
“Things have picked up here in this church 
during the past six months by one hundred 
percent.” 

Commenting on the statement Mr. 
Skeels said, ‘Certainly it is fifty per cent.” 
In the summer this church had a member- 
ship of twenty-five, now it is forty-two and 
the goal for Easter is fifty. 

It is difficult to over stress the influence 
of the Institute at Shelter Neck in bringing 
new enthusiasm to our work here. Ten 
young people are planning to go to the 
next Institute. We hope to raise the 
money to send them. The church is try- 
ing to secure Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Wash- 
ington for special meetings in May. He 
made a great hit here last year. 

Eighty women representing practically 


every denomination in the city met in the 
Universalist church with Mrs. Skeels pre- 
siding, and held a dedication service. 
Among the useful and consecrated people 
whose works were described were: Madame 
Curie, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, Rev. Q. H. Shinn, Clara Bar- 
ton, George Innes and Mrs. M. O. Win- 
stead. . The meeting was a revelation to 
some of the outsiders of the wealth of the 
Universalist inheritance. 
Xe 


Obituary . 


Miss Marian F. Ray 


Miss Marian F. Ray, ninety-one, of 463 Appleton 
St., Holyoke, Mass., died March 12 at the home of 
her niece, Miss Elizabeth Ray, assistant librarian at 
the Holyoke Public Library. She was born in Canter- 
bury, Ct., May 2, 1848, and later moved to Leeds. 
For thirty-five years she was employed as book- 
keeper by the Universalist Publishing House of Boston, 
retiring in 1912. She went to Holyoke in 1915 and 
was a member of the Second Congregational Church, 


the Woman’s Guild of the church and the Outlook. 
She leaves three nieces, Mrs. Anna L. Chesson of 
West Brookfield, Mrs. Julia Prentice of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and Miss Ray, with whom she lived. 
The funeral was held March 15 at the Skinner Me- 
morial Chapel. Rev. Albert J. Penner officiated, and 
burial was in the Spring Grove Cemetery, Florence. 


Gilbert Nelson West 


Gilbert N. West, one of the most loyal members 
of the Amesbury, Mass., Universalist church, died 
on March 8 in his seventy-ninth year. Born in Brent- 
wood, N. H., in 1860, he had lived most of his life 
in Amesbury, where for years he was a skilled crafts- 
man in the carriage and later the automobile building 
business, attaining a high reputation for his orna- 
mental iron work. 

In 1886 he married Sarah Stella Clifford and for 
forty-three years the doors of their home ever stood 
open in warmest welcome to friends and neighbors. 
Here the ministers of their church were often enter- 
tained. None gave themselves more devotedly or 
more generously to their church than these two fine 
souls. 

Deeply religious, the soul of honor, gentle and 
warm-hearted, Mr. West was loved by all who knew 
him. His faith was voiced a few weeks before he died 
in these words spoken in a casual conversation with 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A., Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


10h GBA 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist National] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D, 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O, Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junetion City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


808 E. 7th St., 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F, C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave., 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest 
C. Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 
Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: John E. Wood. ? 
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his pastor: “If there is anything after death, and all 
evidence points to the conclusion that there is, then 
it must be for all and not merely for some.” 

Mr. West leaves three children: Edna Blanche, wife 
of Frank L. Floyd of Manchester, Mass., Guy Clifford 
West of W. Barrington, R. I., and Marion E., wife 
of David R. Bruce of East Kingston, N. H. 

The funeral service was held in the Amesbury 
Universalist church, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton officiat- 
ing. A fine tribute sent by Rev. A. Francis Walch, 
a former pastor, was read. The Odd Fellows Lodge 
participated in the service. 


Notices 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held in the Universalist church at 
Junction City, Sunday, April 2, 1939. Donald B. 
King will be ordained at the same place and time. 


W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* * 


“SONGS OF WORK AND WORSHIP’? WANTED 


If any church has fifteen copies of “Songs of 
Work and Worship,” and would like to give them to a 
Universalist school or sell very reasonably, please 
write to D. J. Brown, care of Universalist Publishing 


House. 
*T # 


KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recitals Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Preachers 


April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister of King’s Chapel. 

April 11-14: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York City. 

April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City.4 

April 25-28: Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

i. 
CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters 

Floral Park, N. Y. 
April 28, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 
May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ae 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 
April 2—John Haynes Holmes. 
April 23—Harry F. Ward. 
* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 
1938 
Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 
Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 
Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 
Oct. 25 G.S.S. A. 25th Birthday. 
Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 
Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 
Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 
Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 
1939 
Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 
Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 
Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 
Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 
April 2 Palm Sunday. 
April 9 Easter. 
April 80 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 
May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 
May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 
May 28 Memorial Sunday. 
June 11 Children’s Sunday. 
July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention 
gps Coyle 


National 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Christianity and History 


April 10. The Problem in Its Initial Stages 
(to A. D. 500). 
April 17. The Period of Uncertainty (A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500). 
April 24. Revival and Expansion (A. D. 1500- 
A.D. 1815). 
1. The Great Century (A. D. 1815- 
A. D. 1914). 
May 8. The Latest Age(A.D. 1914-A. D. 
1938) and a Suggested Answer. 


By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D. 


D. Willis James Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University. 


May 


On Monday Afternoons 


April 10, 17, 24, and May 1, 8. 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Limited Offer 
of 
MADAME CURIE 
by Eve Curie 


for $1.49 


The identical Volume now selling for $3.50 
This price good only unti! May 31 
After that date the book will be sold for 


the original price 


Order from the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


be false?” 


“Indeed, the acid test whether or not we really love 
liberty lies in the answer to the question whether we 
want it for other people as well as for ourselves. Have 
we suflicient confidence in truth to leave men free to 
proclaim what they believe even though we think it to 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


— Everett R. Clinchy. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 

The woman customer, after trying on 
nearly every hat in the shop, pounced on 
one lying on the counter. 

“‘Here’s something pretty!’ she said.as 
she tried it on. ‘‘There’s some style about 
this, isn’t there?” 

Her friend sniffed. “It’s very dowdy,” 
she said. 

The other tried it at another angle. 
“Tt is rather dowdy,” she said. “I won’t 
take it after all.”’ 

A voice from behind them said very 
bitterly: 

“If you’ve quite done with my hat, I 
should rather like to put it on!’’—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

“Then you admit that you struck the 
plaintiff with malice aforethought?” de- 
manded counsel of the man charged with 
assault. 

“You can’t mix me up like that,” replied 
the defendant, indignantly. ‘I’ve told 
you twice I hit him with a brick. There 
wasn’t no mallets nor nothing of the kind 
about it—just a plain brick like any 
gentleman would use.’’— Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

An Aberdonian went to the dentist to 
get a tooth extracted. He got gas and 
when he came to himself discovered that 
all his teeth were out. 

“Whit way did ye dae that?” he asked. 

“Oh,’’ replied the dentist, ‘I gave ye 
ower much gas and didna like to waste it.” 
—Pathfinder. 

hee 

Angus (to Donald, who has bought a 
second-hand car): “Man, it’ll be costing 
you a bit in gasoline.” 

Donald: ‘‘Not so much. It’s down hill 
to town, and I can get a tow home most 
days.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

a * 


Explorer: ‘I have made a remarkable 
discovery: a tribe of human beings that 
possess no weapon of warfare.” 

Listener: “Is that so? Didn’t think 
there was any part of the world that un- 
civilized.”’-—Washington Post. 

* * 

“Old Mr. Macintosh has had a very 
long holiday.” 

“Yes. You see, there were a lot of ser- 
vants to tip, so he stayed on until most of 
them left.”—IJndianapolis News. 

* * 

Pahson: “Does yo’-all take dis man fo’ 
bettah or fo’ wuss?”’ 

Mandy: “‘Lan’ sake, pahson, how kin Ah 
tell so soon?”’— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

“That fellow owes me $20.” 

“And won’t he pay it?” 

“He won’t even worry about it!’— 
Windsor Star. 

x Pe 
“Is she left-handed?” 
“No, just engaged.” —Watchman. 


For Better Worship Services 


Hymns of the Spirit 
A project of a joint Universalist-Unitarian 
commission 


Price $1.25 plus postage, 6 cents per copy 


Antiphonal Readings 
by L. Griswold Williams 
Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more 


Beacon Song and Service Book 
(for Church Schools) 
Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more, plus postage 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street —-:- Boston, Massachusetts 


